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Abstract 


Border Security Infrastructure Projects: Space, Access, and Mobility in 


the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region 


Manuel Guadalupe Galaviz, Ph.D. 


The University of Texas at Austin, 2020 


Supervisor: Martha Menchaca 


A primary aim of the U.S. government since the Immigration Act of 1917 is to regulate 
immigration and stop the entry of unauthorized border crossers. This dissertation examines 
the border security policies that have been passed by U.S. Congress to stop undocumented 
immigration from 1924 to 2018 in the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region. A second 
purpose of this dissertation is to illustrate how the public, specifically Latinx Mexican and 
Mexican American population’s access to public space, is affected due to the way border 
security policies limit their mobility and have led to their ethnic profiling because often 
they are racialized as undocumented. To explore the process of border security spatial 
interdiction, I conducted a 15-month ethnography from August 2017-November 2018, 
interviewing residents on both sides of the border. By employing transborder ethnographic 
methods and guided by racial spatial theories, I demonstrate how the infrastructures 
produced by border security policies, such as border patrol checkpoints and border fencing, 


led to social and legal processes that bar Latinx undocumented populations along the San 
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Diego-Tijuana border from enjoying public space free of harassment or fear of deportation, 
such as in parks and along roads and freeways. Theoretically, I provide an analysis of the 
politics of infrastructure and their relation to the production of space and spatiality. In this 
dissertation, I also illustrate how color and class determine modes of access to space for 
other Latinx people who are not undocumented. That is, through interviews gathered about 
Border Patrol apprehension and detention stories, I found that the apprehended configure 
social spatial practices. I conclude that the militarized atmosphere generated by current 
border enforcement practices and military bases in San Diego County contribute to the 
segmentation of access to mobility opportunities for undocumented and racialized Latinx 


populations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This dissertation examines the racial interdictory complexion of United States 
border security and immigration policies. It illuminates the ways immigration and border 
security measures and their infrastructures limit, regulate, and determine modes of access 
and mobilities to the public spaces Mexicans, Mexican Americans, and Chicanxs utilize in 
the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region. My geographic focus is the transborder region 
of San Diego, California, and Tijuana, Baja California Norte, Mexico. In this transborder 
region, United States immigration policy and border security measures have altered the 
landscape in ways that shape social spatial practices for Mexican, Mexican American, and 
Chicanx populations. I argue that United States societal concerns over undocumented 
immigration prompt new border security mechanisms that adversely affect access and 
mobilities to public space, especially for undocumented and racialized people of Mexican 
origin. 

This dissertation explores the political, cultural, and social-spatial impacts of 
United States border enforcement and immigration policy from the Immigration Act of 
1924 to 2018. In particular, it is concerned with the immigration policies that followed the 
Bracero Program’s termination in 1964 and led to the era of undocumented Mexican 
migrations. I also examine immigration and free trade economic policies, between Mexico 
and the United States, that led to the institutionalization of the Clinton Administration’s 
Operation Gatekeeper in 1994. Operation Gatekeeper intensified surveillance and 


militarized border enforcement practices in San Diego. Such border security measures 
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severely affected geographies of undocumented Mexican migrations to the United States. 
I, therefore, present ethnographic accounts that illuminate how these policies have 
culminated in border security infrastructure projects that have racialized repercussions on 
the access to public spaces, particularly parks and mobility on San Diego County roads and 
freeways. 

In essence, this dissertation examines the immigration policies and the spaces that 
create border security infrastructure projects in the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region. 
I define border security infrastructure projects as the physical structures or objects of 
United States immigration and Department of Homeland Security (DHS) border policing; 
such physical structures and objects include border fences, technologically advanced 
surveillance systems, and border patrol checkpoints (Anand, Gupta, & Appel 2018; 
Talavera, Nufiez-Mchiri, & Heyman 2010; Fassin 2013; Simone 2016; Sandoval 2012). 
The physical form of immigration and border securitization policies approved by the 
United States Congress or instituted through Presidential Executive Orders formulate the 
border security infrastructure projects that I am concerned with in this dissertation. 

I employ racialization theory to explain the social and legal processes that bar 
certain groups of people from enjoying public space free of harassment while privileging 
other groups to enjoy the full benefits and access to the spaces they inhabit. I define 
racialization as a social and legal process where those in authority distinguish people, place 
them into groups, and then assign them different social and legal privileges based on racial 
and ethnic characteristics. In the United States-Mexican borderlands, racialization as a 


social and legal process, lead to the reproduction of relations of power and dominance in 
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which Mexican-origin people are distinguished by race and national origin and meanings 
of their fit within U.S. society and their value as productive or non-productive citizens 
assigned to them. I argue that the racialization of people of Mexican origin in the United 
States is a continuous occurrence, specifically when dealing with the historical trajectory 
of immigration policies concerning Mexican migration (Menchaca 2001). 

Racialization also accommodates public space accessibility by granting or denying 
the racial and ethnic privileges of unhindered mobility. In this dissertation, I examine how 
those in power manage social space to maintain the surveillance of groups for purposes 
of enforcing border security and the United States’ racialized immigration policy. This will 
illustrate how border security infrastructures generate racialized mobility opportunities in 
the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region. 

Racialized forms of access to mobility are central themes of this dissertation’s 
analytical framework. To explore how space becomes racialized in the San Diego-Tijyuana 
Transborder Region—where people of Mexican appearance are surveilled and experience 
the closure of public spaces through border security infrastructure projects’ structural 
mechanisms—I examine the spatial politics of immigration policy and border security 
practices. I also engage with literature that demonstrates how race and place determine 
social-spatial practices to theoretically reexamine the anthropology of space and the 
anthropology of infrastructure through a racial analysis of access and mobility. 

My ethnographic study was conducted from August 2017 to November 2018. When 
I commenced fieldwork, Trump had been in office for a total of nine months. During this 


time, “the border,” and specifically the border region in San Diego-Tijuana, become a 
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hotspot for the unfolding of the Trump Administrations’ zero-tolerance agenda for illegal 
immigration. Given the political climate revolving around immigration and United States- 
Mexican border security, I found it necessary to employ various research methods in order 
to collect this dissertation’s field data. 

Methodologically, I integrated  participant-observation, semi-structured 
interviews, life-histories, and media sources as a way to grasp the arbitrary chaos that 
unfolded at the United States’ southern border while conducting field research. Overall, I 
conducted 24 interviews and life histories. Besides presenting an ethnographic study, I also 
provide an analysis of how the apparatuses of security expand, isolate, and create racialized 
and disciplined spaces of confinement. To do this, and to provide the sociopolitical context 
to my ethnographic study of the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region in the time of 
Trump, I examine the literature on immigration and border security policies, including 
federal reports prepared by the U.S. government. The ethnographic material of this 
dissertation was collected during the first year-and-a-half of President Trump’s 
Administration. The ethnographic research was conducted in public or semi-public spaces. 
The collection of interview data happened in more intimate settings, such as research 
participants’ homes or at social gatherings. 

To contextualize the ethnographic data, I concentrate on the periods that coincide 
with increased unauthorized Mexican migrations to the United States, specifically in the 
years that followed the Bracero Program’s termination in 1964 to Operation Gatekeeper, 
and the formation of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in 1994. I 


consider these periods essential to immigration and border security because the U.S. 
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government enacted international labor and economic agreements with Mexico, which 
economists concur heightened undocumented Mexican migration to the United States and 
culminated in U.S. Congressional mandates to deter that migration (Flores-Quiroga 1998; 
Menchaca 2016). Congress’s reaction to undocumented migration also set off nativist 
support for the large-scale construction of border security infrastructure projects. With the 
implementation of Operation Gatekeeper, San Diego County became a highly militarized 
border security zone. After the establishment of the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) in 2002, border security infrastructure projects were augmented in the region. In 
this dissertation, I show how border security infrastructure projects in San Diego County 


are part of a national federal security plan. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC FIELD SITES 


This dissertation’s ethnographic research took place in the California-Mexico 
borderlands, specifically in San Diego County and Tijuana, Baja California Norte, Mexico. 
Topographically, Tijuana and San Diego are cities within the same geographical vicinity 
located at the western edge of Southwest North America (SWNA)—an ecological and 
cultural area of asymmetrical political connectivity (Veléz-Ibafiez 2017). San Diego and 
Tijuana share portions of the transborder Tijuana River. The Tijuana River empties into 
the Pacific Ocean on the United States side of the border. Steel border fences split this 
region’s ecology into two separate political and economic areas—while Tijuana is on the 


border, San Diego is a bit further north. 


Upon arriving in the field, my goal was to collect ethnographic data on the social 
production of undocumented Mexican and Chicanx space and its relationship to border 
security infrastructure projects, specifically in the communities adjacent to the Mexican 
border, such as Otay Mesa, San Ysidro, and Imperial Beach. A significant portion of this 
research was conducted in public parks, specifically Border Field State Park, Friendship 
Park, the Tijuana River National Estuarian Research Reserve (TRNERR), Vista Terrace 
Park, and Chicano Park. I also conducted observations in commercial shopping centers 
near the San Ysidro Border Port of Entry, specifically at Plaza de Las Americas Outlet 
Mall. The parks and shopping center are spaces of visual control—passing as leisurely 
spaces and spaces of shameless capitalism under the watchful eye of Border Patrol agents. 
I was interested in what groups of people of people these spaces attracted and why. 

The ethnographic research conducted in Tijuana was primarily at Playas Tijuana 
(adjacent to Border Field State Park, but in Mexico) and the Otay Mesa and San Ysidro 
Border Ports of Entry. On two occasions, I traveled outside the locations mentioned above 
to participate in events organized by the humanitarian non-profit Border Angels. These 
trips included a Border Angels waterdrop on the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) land 
in the desert of Imperial County and a protest against Trump’s visit to San Diego in 
Tijuana’s community of Otay. 

While San Diego and Tijuana share many ecological, cultural, and border security 
characteristics—albeit based on asymmetrical economic and social relations (Veléz-Ibafiez 
2017)—their urban centers, or downtown regions, are not adjacent to one another. As 


opposed to the El Paso-Ciudad Juarez transborder region, Downtown San Diego is located 
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approximately 20 miles north of Tijuana, but the city’s jurisdiction extends down to the 
border community of San Ysidro. Tijuana’s urban core, on the other hand, abuts the United 
States-Mexican border: its downtown region is adjacent to the San Ysidro Port of 
Entry. The spatial implications of San Diego and Tijuana’s downtown’s geographic 
distance is exemplified in the growth of public transportation infrastructures that facilitate 
mobility between the urban centers of both cities. 

Tijyuana’s location on the United States-Mexican border and its proximity to 
California’s multiple transportation networks make this transborder region a strategic site 
for migrations, specifically from Latin American countries (Montezemolo & Kun 2012). 
For this reason, in both popular culture and scholarly works, Tijuana is often represented 
as a passing city (ciudad de paso). I, thus, situate San Diego, and specifically San Diego 
County, as sitting between the most northern city of Latin America (Tijuana, Mexico) and 
Los Angeles, the city many Latin American migrants settle in. Los Angeles attracts Latin 
American migrants as it has become a host community for immigrants because of its 
thriving economy and the presence of large Latinx populations who provide assistance and 
constitute the majority of the city’s residents. Border security infrastructure projects in San 
Diego and San Diego County are pervasive and intrusive to Mexican American populations 
because of the spatial relationship between border security and migratory entry routes from 
Latin America into the rest of California. 

Checkpoints are among the most prevalent interdictory border security 
infrastructure projects in San Diego County. Various border patrol checkpoints are 


strategically placed on the roads and freeways leading into and out of San Diego to prevent 
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unauthorized migrants from breaching further inland into the United States. In San Diego 
County—and complicating the mobility of people suspected of being undocumented 
immigrants—are the presence of border security infrastructure projects, such as Border 
Patrol checkpoints and U.S. military bases. Together, the city of San Diego and San Diego 
County are home to over seven Military and United States Coast Guard bases. Each base 
entrance has its specific inspection booths or military checkpoints located near public city 
roads or interstate freeway entry ramps. It is effortless to accidently arrive at a military 
base or facility entrance and subsequently need to provide credentials to prove identity or 
legality. For undocumented migrants’ military bases and border patrol checkpoints are 
zones of potential deportation. For people of Mexican descent, who are not necessarily 
undocumented, the checkpoints are zones of perpetual racialized surveillance and 


detainment. 
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In this dissertation, I also explore how the legally defined 100-mile United States 
border area further generates spatial limitations caused by border security infrastructure 
projects for racialized and undocumented people. Outlined in Section 287 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as constituting 100 aerial miles from any sea or land 
boundary, the United States border area is a “constitution free zone” where the DHS has 
the authority to suspend the Fourth Amendment, which guarantees unreasonable search 
and seizures for U.S. residents and citizens (Dorsey & Diaz-Barriga 2015, 2017; Plascencia 
2017). The entirety of San Diego County is located within the legally defined 100-aerial- 


mile demarcation of the United States border area. 


The Constitution-Free Zone of the United States | 


Nearly 2 out of 3 Americans (197.4 million people) ive |} 
wahin 100 miles of the US land and coastal borders, 


{ according to 2007 figures from the US Census Bureau 


Image 2: 100-mile United States Border Area, map by ACLU 


Although the 100-mile United States border area also encompasses the geographic 
region adjacent to Canada, it is at the U.S.-Mexican border where the exceptional effects 
of border security infrastructure projects and the spatial politics of U.S. militarized border 
security and exclusionary immigration policy extends beyond their intended purpose of 
preventing undocumented movement into and within the country. Border security 
infrastructure projects also limit access and mobility for all people in the border regions, 
but specifically for people of color who are not necessarily immigrants or undocumented 
but susceptible to unwarranted inspections due to their racialization in the United States. 
Despite Mexico’s colonial history that forcefully positioned whiteness as a dominant and 
privileged color (Lugo 2008), in the United States, the nation of Mexico is imagined as a 
non-white space. In part such imaginings of Mexico as a non-white space relate to the color 
of the Mexican migrant to the United States, who is as Alejandro Lugo (2008: 57) 
eloquently puts it is, “a historical product of certain political and economic factors.” The 
political and economic factors that push certain Mexicans to migrate have a deep trajectory 
of color-specific structural inequalities that “crystalized” as a stereotypical dark-skinned 


individual in the imaginations of white Americans. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


The theoretical discussion of this dissertation argues that as material objects 
instituted by the politics centered on the economic, political, and social bifurcation of 
nation-states and their people, border security infrastructure projects produce racial spatial 


conditions that restrict movement and access to the public spheres of San Diego. I position 
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the militarization of the United States-Mexican border region, along with the presence of 
active military bases, and nativist anti-immigrant support for increased border security 
infrastructure projects as contributing factors to the making of a militarized atmosphere of 
enclosure. I argue that border security infrastructure projects are components of the San 
Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region’s militarized atmosphere and, therefore, contribute to 
the production of racialized spaces of confinement, which create the spatial conditions 
structuring the limits and possibilities of access and mobility for people of “Mexican” 
appearance. 

While the purpose of border security infrastructure projects is solely to control the 
circulation of unauthorized goods and people entering or moving through United States 
territory, the mobility of people of Mexican descent, including U.S. citizens, is often 
suspect to inspection by immigration officers, specifically in border spaces deemed to serve 
the public or a public purpose. Therefore, this dissertation makes a theoretical intervention 
in borderlands anthropology by expanding on Alejandro Lugo’s (2008) conceptualization 
of “border inspections.” I do this as a means to understand the spatial subjectivities, 
practices, and production of racialized transgressions in the United States border area. A 


full theoretical argument is presented in Chapter Four. 


CHAPTER ORGANIZATION 


This five-chapter dissertation examines the cultural politics of access and mobility 
in the United States border area. Ethnographically it explores meanings ascribed by 


Mexican, Mexican American, and Chicanxs to securitized public spaces in the San Diego- 
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Tijuana Transborder Region. It also provides a legal analysis of political and economic 
historical processes that gave San Diego’s militarized border geography its current cultural 
form. 

The first chapter is a brief historical survey of the racial politics guiding 20th 
century U.S. immigration policy. This chapter explores the racialization of U-S. 
immigration laws beginning with the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 and the development of 
the U.S. Border Patrol. It then provides an analysis of the Bracero Program’s development 
and termination in 1964. The chapter concludes with a review of Mexican economic 
recessions and austerity measures beginning in 1980 to 1996—critical years that 
correspond to the militarization of United States border enforcement practices. In my 
analysis, I demonstrate how the undocumented Mexican migrant is a product of 
exclusionary U.S. immigration policies and Mexican neoliberal economic reforms 
beginning in the 1980s. 

The second chapter demonstrates how immigration and border security have 
incrementally grown into a repressive and authoritarian state since the advent of the 
Department of Homeland Security following the attacks of 9/11. Through a mixed-method 
approach—tranging from oral history, ethnographic observations, review of governmental 
documents, news reports, and media analysis—this chapter illustrates how immigration 
and border security policy are now a matter of homeland security that positions Mexican 
and Central American migrations and asylum claims as an issue of national security. This 
chapter also contextualizes the political atmosphere in San Diego concerning border 


security when I collected this dissertation’s field research data (2017-2018). It pays 
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particular attention to both the Trump Administration’s implementation of “Zero- 
Tolerance” policy regarding illegal immigration and the November 2018 Central American 
Caravans to Tijuana. 

The third chapter provides an ethnographic exploration of  bi-national 
environmental and border security matters, precisely matters of closure. I examine how 
border security closures of public lands produce an affectionate border politics to counter 
U.S. immigration policies and abhorrent border security practices, such as family 
separation. I trace the roads and trails leading to the “Opening of Door of Hope” event at 
Border Field State Park’s Friendship Park, where an affectionate border politics emerged 
in the form of transborder hugs. I then turn to immigrant rights organization volunteers’ 
efforts to demonstrate how migrant rights advocates began leaving life-saving resources in 
the desert as a form of an altruistic border activism. 

The fourth chapter offers a theoretical analysis of border security enforcement 
practices through discourses of space, infrastructure, and mobility. This chapter situates 
the theoretical framework of spatial racialization within immigration politics and border 
security practices concerning the treatment and regulation of movement for racialized 
people living in the United States-Mexican borderlands (Chavez 1992; Dunn 1996; Lugo 
2008). To elaborate on how racialized access to public border space is maintained and 
produced, this chapter advances Alejandro Lugo’s (2008) border inspection thesis by 
illustrating its application to the function of border security infrastructure projects that 


monitor, deny, or grant access to segmented forms of mobility. 
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The fifth and final chapter ethnographically anchors the cultural practice of living 
and navigating securitized border spaces. It explores what I term mobilities of anticipation 
by advancing an analysis of geographies risk (Peteet 2017). In this chapter, I develop an 
analysis of the emotional and practical concerns of deportation associated with traversing 
San Diego’s landscape of checkpoints, including both border patrol and military 
checkpoints. The purpose of this chapter is to demonstrate how checkpoints create both 
confined spaces and epistemologies of subversive mobilities in San Diego County. Similar 
to the way that border identities emerge from the political, social, and ecological 
bifurcation of nation-states (Veléz-Ibafiez 2017 & 1996), I illustrate how public space in 
the United States border area generates new epistemological formations of mobility with 
an understanding of the cultural sensibilities of having to navigate such surveilled and 


racialized space. 


ETHNOGRAPHY OF SPACE, ACCESS, AND MOBILITY IN SAN DIEGO 


Although I did not grow-up in the border communities where I conducted this 
dissertation’s ethnographic research, as I was raised in rural North County San Diego, these 
regions are my home. Somewhere in the hills surrounding the community of San Ysidro is 
where my family and I first entered the United States in the mid-1980s. My family’s border 
crossing experience was not done once but happened several times—each time becoming 
more complicated than the previous until we were granted U.S. permanent residency (see 
Chapter Two). Having crossed the border on multiple occasions and through various forms 


ranging from the licit to the illicit, I concur with anthropologist Leo Chavez’s (1992:52) 
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claim that “crossing illegally anywhere along the border leaves indelible memories in the 
minds of those who experience it.” It was my own—and my family’s—memories and 
stories of migrating through the San Diego-Tijuana’s borderscape and later the experience 
of living and navigating San Diego County as undocumented people that inspired this 
dissertation’s research on space, access, and mobility. 

While this research is on the United States-Mexican borderlands, it is not an 
ethnography of border-crossing experiences, such as Jason de Leon’s (2015) Land of Open 
Graves or Shahram Khosravi’s (2010) ‘Z/legal’ Traveler. Instead, it is a social-political 
historical analysis of United States immigration and border security policy. It is also an 
ethnography of mobility and access to public space in the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder 
Region. My social-political analysis helps ground my theoretical analysis of space, access, 
and mobility to public spaces with emerging border security infrastructure projects. In this 
dissertation, I intend to demonstrate how border security and immigration policy, 
specifically when it relates to Mexico, Mexicans, and Central Americans, have gradually 
become more racialized, militarized, and dehumanizing throughout the years. I argue that 
the presence of border security infrastructure projects, rather than their absence, is 
something to be anticipated and central to undocumented and racialized people’s 


configurations of access and mobility to public space in the United States border area. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Exclusionary Immigration Policies and the Illegalization of the Mexican 
Migrant 


This chapter provides a brief survey of the racial politics guiding 20th century 
United States immigration policy as it applied to Mexican migration. I demonstrate how 
20th-century immigration laws were racially motivated and set the foundation for 
militarized border security enforcement practices at the Mexican-United States border. I 
begin with an analysis of the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924, which created a system of 
“desirable” immigrants and solidified an immigration quota system that would 
disproportionately limit and bar the number of U.S. visas issued to non-white countries. I 
then turn to the Bracero Program’s development and its termination a year before the 
Immigration Act of 1965. I review Mexico and the United States’ economic and political 
structures in the 1980s to analyze the growth of strict and militarized U.S. border policies 


at the turn of the 20th century. 


THE JOHNSON-REED ACT AND RACIALIZING U.S. IMMIGRATION POLICY 
The court rulings of Jn re Rodriguez (1897) and US v. Kim Wong Ark (1898) 


provided pathways for immigrants of color to obtain U.S. citizenship through the 
naturalization process. These court rulings did not, however, reverse nativist and racist 
views concerning immigration to the United States. For the nativists and U.S. politicians, 
their racial views rested upon the questionable assumption that non-white Mexicans, along 


with Blacks, Indians, and Asians, were inferior to Western European Anglos and therefore 
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undeserving of U.S. citizenship or the right to immigrate and settle into U.S. society. With 
the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924, and for the first time, the United States enacted immigration 
restrictions based on the categories of nationality and race. 

Guiding the conflation of nationality and race was the epistemic value placed on 
the science of biological determinism of the early 20th century. Biological determinism or 
biological determination is a branch of science that holds as its central philosophy the 
notion that inheritable biological attributes are hereditary predeterminants of an 
individual’s or an entire population’s intellect and social behavior. Today, biological 
determination is widely understood as scientific racism because it aimed to generate racial 
hierarchies to justify social processes under the so-called objectivity of science (Gould 
1996). Politicians used the scientific claims of biological determinism to justify the 
enslavement of Blacks and the dispossession and genocide of Indigenous peoples. 
Moreover, biological determinist science classified whiteness, specifically from countries 
in Northern and Western Europe, as a superior above all other racial categories (ibid). 

In the attempt to position white Anglo-Saxons as the superior race, biological 
determinist also conflated ideas of racial superiority with politics and culture; thus, 
influencing negative stereotypes associated with the intelligence of entire populations, not 
from Western or Northern European nations (Gould 1996; Ngai 2004). Many racist 
scholars proposed that European conquest of nations across the world was evidence of 
whites’ superiority. Such thinking influenced restrictive immigration quotas found in the 
Johnson-Reed Act. Take, for example, the disproportional immigration slots given to 


European nations. The immigration quotas placed on Eastern and Southern European 
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countries were much lower than those from Western and Northern Europe, which from 
1924 to 1927, received 85 percent of the annual quota. 

More disproportionate than the immigration slot numbers between Eastern and 
Western European nations were the slots opened to non-European nations. Beginning with 
the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, Chinese immigrants had been completely excluded, 
but with the Johnson-Reed Act, those restrictions extended to other Asian countries, such 
as Japan (Menchaca 2011). European colonies were also placed under low quotas, but, as 
Ngai (2004:27) explains, they only “served to increase the quotas of Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium, the nations with the largest colonial empires.” Most colonies were given a 
maximum of 100 slots, which were often used by colonial subjects rather than the colonized 
population. Furthermore, only two hundred slots were issued for Africa’s independent 
nations, severely limiting the number of Black immigrants to the United States (Ngai 
2004). 

The U.S. Congress that implemented the restrictions in the Johnson-Reed Act did 
so in order to reflect the vision they held for the immigration future of U.S. society. As 
historian Mae Ngai (2004: 23) states, “[a]t its core, the law served contemporary prejudices 
among white Protestant Americans from northern European backgrounds and their desire 
to maintain social and political dominance.” In making this comment, Ngai (2004) argues 
that the immigration quota system ensured that the United States remained a white nation 
deriving from Western and Northern European Anglo countries (Ngai 2004). While the 
Immigration Act of 1917 had imposed exclusionary policies by implementing a mandatory 


literacy exam on immigrants, it was the Johnson Reed Act that initiated numerical 
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immigration quotas based on nationality; consequently, the quotas racialized the political 


and cultural category of nationality. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BORDER PATROL 


The Johnson-Reed Act did not impose any numerical immigration quotas on 
Mexico but instead instituted a border police force to monitor Mexican migratory 
movement. Following the Johnson-Reed Act passage, Congress institutionalized the 
Border Patrol as a subset of the Immigration Service and as a component of their new 
border policy (Ngai 2004; Menchaca 2011). With the allocation of one million dollars to 
the Immigration Service, Congress developed the U.S. Border Patrol on May 28, 1924 
(Menchaca 2011). The Immigration Service established the Border Patrol with over 450 
agents—composed mostly of former white members of the armed forces. In referencing 
the progression of the United States-Mexican border’s militarization, Gilberto Rosas 
(2012:41) argues that military personnel in the Border Patrol “animated the legacy of brutal 
sovereignty making” for the United States. 

When considering the Border Patrol’s military roots, it is essential also to consider 
the fundamental role of the Texas Rangers as immigration patrolmen along the South 
Texas-Mexican Borderlands. In his discussion of the aftermath of the Anglo conquest of 
the Mexican territory of Tejas, anthropologist José Limon (1994: 23) argues that the Texas 
Rangers, “where a paramilitary unit created by the new Republic of Texas.” At first, the 
Texas Rangers patrolled northern Texas to push out Native American groups. However, a 


few years after the U.S. Civil War, the Texas Rangers were commissioned by Governor 
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Richard Coke to patrol the United States-Mexico border and control people and cattle’s 
movement across the border. Limon further positions the Texas Rangers’ role alongside 
the more extensive military process of Anglo conquest, as the “first military step in the 
colonial project was consolidated and institutionalized by the long-term establishment of 
several military forts in the area” (Ibid.). Following the U.S. Civil War, forts were 
established by the military and were often used by Texas Rangers to regroup and rest. The 
making of the United States Southwest and the Mexican-United States border was possible 
through military interventions, security infrastructures, and paramilitary groups like the 
Texas Rangers and the U.S. Border Patrol. 

Jennifer Najera’s (2015) historical ethnography sheds essential light on the racial, 
social structures in the Texas-Mexican borderlands when the Border Patrol was formulated 
as a federal policing agency. In discussing the structure of racial segregation in South Texas 
communities, Najera (2015) demonstrates how Mexican American subjugation to Anglos 
materialized through the Texas Rangers’ violence. The residues of the violence inflicted 
by Texas Rangers onto the Mexican communities remained embedded in South Texas 
residents’ minds. Najera explains that as late as the 1950s, residents of the South Texas 
town of La Feria would refer to Border Patrol agents as Rinches, a pejorative term 
associated with the Texas Rangers (Paredes 1958). Given that many Rinches did indeed 
serve as original Border Patrol agents in the 1920s, this was a fair comparison. 
Furthermore, Najera (2015) emphasizes that U.S. citizens of Mexican descent would flee 
at the sight of the Border Patrol. They did so out of the fear of being apprehended and 


ultimately deported. Regardless of whether they were citizens by birth or naturalization, 
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Mexicans continued to fear that the Border Patrol would deny them their Fourteenth 
Amendment rights and choose to deport them because of their ethnicity. 

The U.S. immigration system of the 1920s also established a policy of exception 
that explicitly addressed the legal migration of Mexicans based on occupation. Under the 
influence of the agribusiness lobby, Congress established special provisions for 
agricultural workers. Under the immigration laws of 1924, Mexicans who declared farm 
labor as their occupation did not have to pay an entry fee if they planned to leave within 
six-months. However, if they chose to become permanent residents, as they were allowed 
to do so, the registration fee was waived (Menchaca 2011). Other immigrants who applied 
for permanent residency and were the head of a household had to pass an English literacy 
test and pay a $9.00 entry fee. Mexicans who did not declare farm labor as their occupation 
also had to pay an entry fee, but it was set much lower at around $4.00. They were also 
given the choice of paying the fee in installments. Taking advantage of the fee and literacy 
waivers established for agricultural labor, many Mexican non-agricultural immigrants 
declared farm labor as their occupation at ports of entry to avoid paying the visa entrance 
fee (Menchaca 2011). Understanding the technicality of saying versus not claiming 
agriculture as an occupation was a method to reduce the cost of immigrating to the United 
States and prevent deportation. Mexican migrants who did not enter through an official 
port of entry were considered illegal aliens and eligible for deportation. 

The exceptions made for Mexicans in the Immigration Act of 1924, coupled with 
the Border Patrol creation, marked Mexican nationality as a racialized immigrant laboring 


category. The notion of Mexican as a racial category, instead of nationality, was further 
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entrenched in the legal realm a few years later. In 1930 the U.S. Census Bureau officially 
treated the term Mexican as a racial category (De Genova 2005). Mexicans were 
enumerated as a non-white population under the heading “Mexican.” Soon after, when the 
aftermath of the Great Depression devastated the U.S. economy, the privileged position 
Mexicans had been given as laborers ended. Instead, Mexicans became an economic 
scapegoat when jobs became challenging to find. In the urban areas, Mexicans were 
deported, regardless of their legal status. Only in the rural areas where agricultural labor 
was needed were Mexicans left alone. Approximately 400,000 Mexicans are estimated to 


have been deported during the 1930s (Ngai 2004). 


IMPORTING MEXICANS WITH THE EMERGENCY LABOR PROGRAM 
In the wake of World War II, and following the Great Depression of the 1930s, the 


United States needed an inexpensive labor force to work in the agricultural industry. The 
position against Mexican immigration changed. The war generated industrial wartime 
employment opportunities for farming communities and, subsequently, created a shortage 
of farmworkers. As a responsive measure to the agricultural labor shortage, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated the Bracero Program with the “1942 Bracero Agreement,” 
also known colloquially as the Bracero Program and institutionally as the Emergency Farm 
Labor Program. The Bracero Program was a contract labor agreement that imported 
Mexican workers between 1942 and 1964. 

Initially, the program was set for the war years, but it lasted a total of twenty-two 


years, as the U.S. agricultural industry became more and more reliant on inexpensive 
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Mexican labor (Gomberg-Mufioz 2017). The estimated number of Mexican workers 
recruited annually into the Bracero Program is estimated in the hundreds of thousands 
(Vélez-Ibanez 1996). United States farmers alone employed, during the period of World 
War I, 167,925 hired arms (braceros) (Menchaca 2011). Between 1948 to 1964, Mae Ngai 
(2004: 139) states that “the United States imported, on average 200,000 braceros a year.” 
The braceros mostly worked in industrial farms and in twenty-six states. The U.S. 
government actively recruited Mexican workers for the Bracero Program, and in turn, the 
Mexican Federal government used the program to export workers to enter legally into the 
United States (Rosas 2012). While the Bracero Program was open to countries from the 
Western Hemisphere, Mexico became the primary source for importing agricultural 
workers (Menchaca 2011) due to its proximity to the United States and its people’s long- 
established migratory labor networks, dating back to the 19th century. 

The Bracero Program continued well beyond World War II but came to an end in 
1964, a year before Congress passed the Immigration and Nationality Act Amendments of 
1965. During this period, employers encouraged their bracero workers to apply for legal 
residency and return with their families. By the mid-1960s, the agricultural farm lobby was 
aware that many institutions across the country were lobbying U.S. Congress to end the 
Bracero Program. To prepare for its closure, agricultural employers encouraged braceros 
to return with their families and provided them with proof of employment and letters of 
financial support. Conflicting interests that could not be resolved within the U.S. Congress 


eventually led to the program’s termination. Religious organizations and labor unions were 
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lobbying Congress to terminate the program, while corporations demanded the program to 
be expanded to non-agricultural businesses. 

In the 1960s, industrial manufacturers wanted the Bracero Program to be extended 
into their industries because this would also offer them a cheap labor source. On the other 
hand, labor unions and industrial workers objected to these demands because if expanded 
into such sectors, it was likely that industrial wages would suppress. Likewise, Congress 
was concerned with the large number of people that had immigrated to the United States 
in the last two decades and was prepared to end that flow. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952, which modified U.S. immigration policy, facilitated the entry 
of thousands of Mexican immigrants. The relatives of the bracero families became eligible 
for immigration under the new family reunification policies. 

In sum, the Bracero Program had provided the United States with an inexpensive 
agricultural labor force to help fill the shortage of farmworkers during World War II— 
when the U.S. military drafted its young males (Menchaca 2011). The term “bracero,” quite 
literary meaning arm, is indicative of the overall U.S. societal ideology of the time 
concerning Mexicans as a disposable laboring racial subjects. With an abundance of 
subsistence farmers, Mexico was able to fill the United States’ farm labor void and feed 
Americans during World War II (Menchaca 2011). By 1963, Congress had called on the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) to reduce Mexican Migration. Congress 
argued that Mexican nationals benefited from an “open-door policy,” which allowed 
Mexicans to sponsor their relatives and allowed braceros to adjust their status to permanent 


residency easily. Lawmakers termed this issue the ‘Mexican Problem,’ which situated 
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Mexican migrants between the United States necessity for cheap laborers and the popular 
held, yet racist, ideology that view Mexicans and Mexican culture as inferior to that of 
Anglo society and unworthy of United States citizenship. Thus, the Mexican Problem 
positioned legal Mexican migration as a pathology invading the U.S. labor markets and 


suppressing wages. 


THE BORDER INDUSTRIALIZATION PROGRAM 


As the Bracero Program was coming to an end, American corporations sought-out 
other sources for inexpensive, reliant and vulnerable laborers. Motivated by lobbyists that 
wanted Bracero labor to expand into the industrial manufacturing sector and the anti- 
Mexican immigration sentiments held by Congress, the Expansion Trade Act of 1962 
offered an alternative to both the U.S. manufactures and the “Mexican Problem.” The 
option allowed for the development of assembly factory plants, called maquiladoras, in 
Mexico’s border cities. These factories were to provide cheap labor and reduce Mexican 
immigration. It was projected by both the United States and Mexico that these factories 
would employ the braceros who were expected to leave the United States upon the 
program’s termination. The Expansion Trade Act of 1962 allowed the United States 
government to reduce tariffs on imported goods. Such a reduction in duties was crucial as 
the United States was seeking alternatives in economic production. With the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, the United States and Mexico negotiated transnational 
manufacturing facilities in Mexico. The assembly plants’ placement was hotly debated, as 


Mexico wanted the assembly plants in the interior where jobs were needed, but the 
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manufactures wanted them along the border to facilitate the transborder movement of 
goods (Menchaca 2011). 

Manufacturers secured their economic expansion and the manufacturing of goods 
with the Border Industrialization Program (BIP). The BIP provided the legal and fiscal 
infrastructure for the construction and operation of twelve-assembly foreign-owned plants 
in Mexican border cities. In theory, both Mexican and U.S. economists concurred that the 
BIP would absorb self-deported braceros returning to Mexico searching for employment 
(Menchaca 2011; Chavez 1998; Chavez 2016). This was not the case, as maquiladora 
managers instead hired women (Lugo 2008). Assembly plant managers viewed Mexican 
men and, especially, the former Braceros as unreliable workers, who were accustomed to 
United States labor laws and would probably demand union representation and higher 
wages (Menchaca 2016). 

By the time the maquiladoras began operations in 1965, the transformation of the 
border cities into industrial manufacturing zones was already at work. Four years before 
the establishment of the BIP, in 1961, under the presidency of Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
Mexico initiated the Programa Nacional Fronterizo (PRONAF) as an incentive to 
transform its northern border cities into consumer zones (Arreola and Curtis 1993; Kun 
and Montezemolo 2012). Both PRONAF and the BIP were initial steps in the 
transformation of border cities, such as Tijuana, from primarily economically dependent 
on U.S. tourism, into cities that managed the entry and export of manufactured goods (Kun 
and Montezamolo 2012). United States corporations would export manufacturing parts in 


Mexico, and once Mexican workers assembled the commodities, the finished product 
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would be exported back into the United States. This partnership allowed for U.S. 
corporations to make significant profits by reducing wages, and it allowed for Mexicans to 
remain at home. Ultimately, the BIP failed to absorb former male braceros and, therefore, 


increased Mexican unauthorized migrations to the United States. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE UNDOCUMENTED MEXICAN MIGRANT 


The Bracero Program ended a year before Congress sanctioned the Hart-Celler Act 
of 1965, also known as the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965. Congress passed the 
Amendments to the Immigration and Nationality Act on October 3, 1965, which imposed 
a quota system that abolished immigration restrictions based on ethnic and racial origin. 
The Hart-Cellar Act provided 290,000 visas for the Eastern Hemisphere with a cap of 
20,000 per country. Countries from the Asian continent were eligible for visa slots. This 
was significant because the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 had barred many Asian countries 
from obtaining immigration visa slots. The Immigration Act of 1965 further differed from 
the Johnson-Reed Act because it imposed numerical quotas and occupational restrictions 
on countries from the Western Hemisphere. The number of visa slots issued to countries in 
the Western Hemisphere were capped at 120,000 and were granted on a first-come-first- 
served basis with strict labor restrictions. Mexico did not receive a specific quota but shared 
the quota slots with all other countries of the Western Hemisphere (Menchaca 2011; 
Gomberg-Mufioz 2017). 

As previously noted, the immigration visa slots established for the Western 


Hemisphere by the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965 were contingent on 
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employment. The United States Secretary of Labor cited artists, physicians, surgeons, 
lawyers, architects, teachers, college professors, and engineers as a scarce labor force in 
the United States, leaving poor and uneducated Mexicans ineligible for immigration visas. 
Ultimately, the immigration laws of 1965 barred poor people from the Western Hemisphere 
from obtaining the legal privilege to migrate. Despite the lack of legal conduits for poor 
people from the Western Hemisphere, Mexican migration to the United States persisted as 
there was a demand for inexpensive labor following the Bracero Program’s termination 
and the execution of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965. 

Congress had expected that the reforms of 1965 would reduce Mexican 
immigration substantially. Although the numbers fell in the first years, legal Mexican 
immigration continued due to family reunification policies. The spouse and child of U.S. 
citizens of Mexican descent did not count against the quota limits, and Mexican immigrants 
continued to sponsor their relatives. To reduce the number of legal Mexican immigrants, 
Congress passed the Western Hemispheric Reforms of 1976. The 1976 Act reforms 
complicated legal immigration for Mexicans, as each country in the Western Hemisphere 
received a total of 20,000 numerical caps. Reducing the slots to 20,000 limited the number 
of slots sponsored by Mexican immigrants and made it difficult for U.S. citizens to sponsor 
relatives beyond their nuclear family. 

United States Congress estimated that Mexicans were utilizing approximately 
40,000 slots under the provisions of 1965. The 1976 Western Hemispheric Act further 
complicated the legal migration of Mexicans to the United States because it included 


provisions that made it difficult for undocumented Mexicans living in the United States to 
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adjust their status. For example, the 1965 revisions allowed undocumented parents to adjust 
their status if they had a child born in the United States. In 1976 the adjustment was made 
more difficult as the provisions in 1965 requiring a child to be age 21 to sponsor a parent 
was enforced. Before then, parents were allowed to adjust their status regardless of the 
child’s age. 

The immigration reforms of 1965 and 1976 did not exclusively bar Mexico from 
obtaining visa slots, but the provisions made it difficult to enter legally, especially if 
individuals were poor and did not have relatives to sponsor them. Mexicans who aspired 
to enter legally into the United States were disqualified unless they were part of the 
professional classes given preference for admittance. 

Ironically, the reforms after 1976 provided an incentive for legal Mexican 
immigrants to apply for naturalization (Menchaca 2011) and earn U.S. citizenship if they 
wished for their relatives to be given preference admittance and not count against the 
quotas. However, for poor Mexicans without United States relatives or those who did not 
qualify for sponsorship were left with no other recourse than to migrate illegally to the 
United States. Scholars have, thus, identified the post-1965 years as the era of the 
undocumented, as unauthorized Mexican migration surged during these years (Menchaca 
2011, Chavez 1998; Chavez 2016; Gomberg-Mufoz 2017). 

In the 1980s, poor Mexicans continued to migrate to the United States without 
authorization and joined the labor force, but as undocumented immigrant workers with 
little to no legal protections or access to social security benefits. While undocumented 


Mexican migrants were at the mercy of a precarious and segmented labor force, they did 
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have employment. Thus, positioning them in a far better socioeconomic situation than the 
alternative if they had remained in Mexico as economic crises forced Mexico to privatize 
its state-owned markets between 1982 and 1990 (Flores-Quiroga 1998). 

Mexico’s economic crises and privatization of state services and industries sent 
Mexicans into grave poverty. First, Mexico’s oil wars with the Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in the 1980s led to an economic depression. Since 
the 1973 wake of the Arab-Israeli war OPEC stopped selling oil to the United States. The 
embargo was lifted in 1974, but during the Iranian Hostage Crisis, OPEC sided with Iran 
and again stopped selling oil to the United States. Mexico then exclusively sold its oil to 
the United States, and as a way to punish Mexico for that action, OPEC flooded the oil 
markets—subsequently, oil prices dropped 50 percent (Menchaca 2016). With such a 
significant drop in oil prices, the United States purchased its oil from OPEC rather than 
Mexico, leaving the country in economic ruin. Then, Mexico declared bankruptcy in 1982 
as it could not pay high-interest rates on its foreign debt (ibid). In response to Mexico’s 
economic crisis, the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the United States 
government issued Mexico a series of loans from 1982 to 1985, placing strict conditionally 
regulations to ensure repayment (Menchaca 2016; Harvey 2005). As part of the 
negotiations, Mexico was to accept neoliberal reforms to privatize state agencies (1.e., 
utilities, roads, hotels) and deregulate government policies to free corporations from 
environmental conditions that increased operating costs. The credit issued to Mexico were 
the first loans the World Bank ever issued “in return for neoliberal structural reforms,” 


notes geographer David Harvey (2005:100). With the emergence of Mexican neo- 
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liberalization policies, Mexican workers sought higher wage-paying markets to absorb 


their labor. 


THE IMMIGRATION REFORM AND CONTROL ACT OF 1986 


Given their geographic proximity and generational economic dependency on 
United States labor markets, the Mexican worker was a proper choice in the effort to seek 
cheap laborers for United States corporations. By the 1980s, however, Mexican workers 
were unable to utilize the legal conduits that for generations had been open to them (i.e., 
the Bracero Program and easy access to permanent residency pre-1965). As a result of the 
immigration restrictions imposed for countries of the Western Hemisphere, poor Mexican 
migrants were left with no other alternative but to illegally migrate to the United States as 
they attempted to escape the economic crisis. 

By the mid-1980s, unauthorized Mexican migration had become a significant 
problem in the United States. To resolve the undocumented migration problem caused by 
both the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965 and the 1976 Western Hemispheric Act, 
Congress passed the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) on November 6, 1986. 
As an immigration reform, IRCA specifically addressed illegal immigration and adjusted 
the immigration status of 2.7 million undocumented immigrants. An essential component 
of IRCA was its stipulations regarding border security. For example, IRCA doubled the 
funding for the Border Patrol. With more funding and fewer restrictions to enforce border 
security, the Border Patrol constructed a military-like policing interventions infrastructure 


at the United States-Mexican Border. 
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The Border Patrol’s surveillance authority was further enhanced when parts of 
the Posse Comitatus Act were nullified (Rosas 2012). As Gilberto Rosas (2012:46) notes 
concerning the Posse Comitatus Act that, “the U.S. Department of Defense, under INS 
jurisdiction, was awarded direct surveillance, inspection, pursuit, and all-important 
construction duties in the U.S. Southwest.” With the Department of Defense’s authority 
over the southern border’s military defense, it could coordinate activities with the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and together coordinate activities to militarize the 
border. Before IRCA, United States border enforcement was indirectly influenced by the 
military, as the Border Patrol employed and recruited former military service members. 
Regardless of the security infrastructure coordination activities, unauthorized border 
crossings continued, as Mexico was still undergoing a devastating economic crisis (Flores- 
Quiroga 1998). 

On October 19th, 1987, a year after the initialization of IRCA, Mexico experienced 
what economists had termed Black Monday—a moment when Mexican corporations lost 
75% of their net worth (Menchaca 2016). This economic crash caused an increase in 
unauthorized Mexican migrations to the United States. When considering the deeply 
embedded generational Mexican-United States migratory labor flows, it makes sense that 
poor Mexican migrants would continue to seek employment in the United States despite a 
lack of political support and rapidly increasing militarized border security strategies that 


prevented them from legally migrating. 
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NAFTA AND OPERATION GATEKEEPER OF 1994 


After IRCA and entering the 1990s, a series of financial crises severely continued 
to impact the Mexican economy (Menchaca 2011)—causing Mexico to further liberalize 
its markets. The most impactful Mexican economic recovery policy was President’s Carlos 
Salinas de Gotari’s 1991 privatization of communal lands or the ejido system—an area of 
communal land used for agriculture in which community members have usufruct rights to 
the land. The common use and protection of these lands had been established and protected 
under the Mexican Revolution’s 1917 Constitution (Harvey 2005). To ensure that people 
always had land to grow crops and subsist on their ranches, the federal government 
prohibited the sale of the land granted by the state to communities. By the early 1990s, 
President Salinas wanted to reform Mexico’s communal system because, allegedly, a large 
percentage of Mexico’s land base was owned by ejidatarios, and they were not producing 
for the market. By allowing families to sell their land, Salinas envisioned that a large 
percentage of it would be sold to large-scale farmers, who, in turn, would be able to make 
the land productive. 

The Ejido System was not disbanded under the Salinas administration’s policy, but 
because a large percentage of the collectively owned lands were sold, thousands of poor 
farmers who sold their land found themselves in a worse economic situation afterward. 
Once the funds they received from the sale of their land were depleted, they found 
themselves without land and money. The sale transactions also changed the culture of ejido 
communities as newcomers did not participate in the activities of the ejidos. Likewise, 


social class stratification became more rigid in the ejidos because when ejidatarios 
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purchased their neighbors’ land and made it more productive, some people experienced 
social mobility while the poverty of others was exacerbated. While Salinas’ policy affected 
many peasants throughout Mexico, the worst affected were indigenous pueblos. Unable to 
practice subsistence farming, people who lost their land sought out labor markets as a 
measure to avoid starvation. 

Some subsistence farmers did not migrate, but instead persisted and declared war 
on the Mexican government. On January Ist, 1994, an Indigenous rebellion broke out in 
resistance to the privatization of the Ejido System in Chiapas, Mexico—the same year the 
North American Free Trade Agreement went into effect. The North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) was a free-trade accord between Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico. Similar to the BIP of 1961, NAFTA increased international trade and set the 
groundwork for the exacerbated Mexican neoliberal policies of the 1980s and 1990s. 
NAFTA promoted trade and aimed to replace the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which was gradually lifting trade barriers between the United States and Mexico 
(Flores-Quiroga 1998; Menchaca 2016). With the replacement of the GATT agreement, 
NAFTA accelerated the removal of protective tariffs, and goods began to flow freely across 
the trading partner nations. Within the first four months of the NAFTA agreement, the 
Mexican economy prospered. However, afterward, when United States and Canadian 
products flooded the Mexican market, Mexicans purchased cheaper products, and 
businesses went bankrupt. With businesses in ruins, people lost their jobs, and Mexico 


experienced another economic crisis. 
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The neoliberal reforms of the 1980s and NAFTA further deteriorated living and 
working conditions for Mexico’s poor. After the Mexican economy unraveled, the banks 
collapsed. By 1995 the Mexican Peso lost most of its value when people and corporations 
could not pay their bank loans. Without assets coming in, the banks collapsed, as they were 
unable to pay their debts. Particularly troublesome for the banks were the treasury bonds 
owned by foreign investors. Once the Mexican economy collapsed, foreign corporations 
cashed in their bonds and demanded payment. After a series of negotiations with Mexico’s 
new President, Ernesto Zedillo, President Clinton chose to bail out Mexico using his 
executive powers. If he did not intervene, the United States economy would be affected as 
U.S. banks owned most of Mexico’s treasury bonds and thousands of businesses. It was 
also in the Clinton Administration’s best interest to bail out Mexico and preserve NAFTA’s 
integrity and not admit its failure and legitimacy (Menchaca 2016). President Clinton’s 
Recovery Plan for Mexico included more austerity measures, which reduced Mexican 
national spending. The reduction of public spending resulted in high unemployment and 
stalled financial growth for the Mexican economy. The Clinton Administration understood 
that an outcome of the Recovery Plan would result in the influx of a massive wave of 
displaced Mexican workers seeking labor markets. 

Speculating increased illegal Mexican migration caused by Mexico’s austerity 
measures, U.S. Congress and the Clinton Administration responded by further militarizing 
border security efforts (Chavez 2016; Menchaca 2011). IRCA had set in motion the tactical 
use of barriers, such as fencing and illuminating infrastructures, and increased use of border 


surveillance technologies, such as aerial and ground patrols (Rosas 2012). However, the 
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Clinton Era border security measure, Operation Gatekeeper, perfected the military wartime 
strategies and sophisticated border surveillance technologies, ranging from cameras and 
floodlights aimed explicitly at reducing illegal crossings and the smuggling of contraband 
through the San Diego-Tijuana transborder region. 

To apprehend, detain, and deter illegal border crossers, Operation Gatekeeper was 
implemented in California as the federal government expected that most disposed workers 
would seek this state. As Texas and Florida, California is a state with generational Mexican 
labor migration circuits ranging from guest worker programs to undocumented migration 
social networks (Villagran 2019). While there are various reasons, from spatial proximity 
and visibility of Tijuana, Mexico to anti-immigrant sentiments and policies (ie. Proposition 
187) in California during the early 1990s, the Clinton Administration’s attempt to appeal 
tough on illegal immigration motivated the implementation of Operation Gatekeeper as 
border security strategy. The Clinton Administration specifically selected California for 
such drastic border patrol enforcement to attract California voters by taking a strong stance 
on illegal immigration after a public critique in a 1993 New York Times full-page 
advertisement from California’s then Republican Governor Pete Wilson (Nevins 2002). 

Operation Gatekeeper’s response to unauthorized migrations materialized through 
increased security and surveillance technologies along the California border with Mexico 
and the use of aggressive patrolling strategies; such extreme border enforcement measures 
pushed unauthorized border crossers inland—onto the hills, mountains, and deserts and 
away from populated cities. San Diego, San Ysidro, and Otay Mesa were the most densely 


populated border communities, where border crossers were to be pushed away from and 
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into the mountains of Tecate and Jamul, and the California desert regions near the town of 
Jacumba. While the mode of enforcement was technologically and tactfully advanced, 
Operation Gatekeeper’s success as a border security strategy was its dependence on 
Prevention Through Deterrence (PTD) border enforcement strategy. 

As a border enforcement model, PTD was developed in El Paso, Texas. Silvestre 
Reyes, Chief Patrol Agent of the El Paso Border Patrol Sector, experimented with various 
border enforcement strategies to prevent unauthorized border crossings through the urban 
and densely populated zones of El Paso. Chief Reyes launched “Operation Blockade” in 
1993. This security measure later came to be known as “Operation Hold the Line,” because 
Reyes ordered 400 Border Patrol agents in a twenty-mile stretch along the El Paso/Juarez 
border (Nevins 2002; Sundberg 2010; de Leon 2015; Chavez 2016). With an abundant 
number of agents lined at the El Paso/Juarez border, often on the Rio Grande banks, they 
formed an impromptu barrier composed of living border patrol agents and their vehicles; 
thus, unauthorized migrants had to seek alternative entry routes, away from the city and 
find isolated rural desert routes (Dunn 2009). 

Operation Blockade aimed to deter and avoid apprehending unauthorized border- 
crossers (Inda 2006; de Leon, 2015). PTD, as a border security enforcement strategy, was 
rapidly used across the United States’ southern border. Gauging from Operation 
Blockade’s success in lowering apprehension rates, the United States Customs and Border 
Patrol (CBP) moved forward in implementing Operation Gatekeeper as their primary 
enforcement strategy in the San Diego Border Sector on October Ist, 1994—the same year 


NAFTA went into effect. In other words, Operation Gatekeeper went into full effect the 
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same year Mexico’s rural farmers felt the market pressure of cheap United States imported 
grains, and Indigenous subsistence farmers rebelled for having lost their lands (Stephen 


2002). 


THE FOUNDATION OF A PUNITIVE IMMIGRATION AND BORDER SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mexico’s austerity measures continued onto the late 1990s, with few opportunities 
developed for the common person. For example, while the cost of food, electricity, and 
gasoline continued to rise, the federal government chose to reduced public spending by not 
opening new schools and reducing the funding of health care, social services, and 
infrastructure improvements. The government also focused on stabilizing the banks by 
lending loans and allowing foreign investors to purchase majority interests in the banks. 
Furthermore, although many new factories were established under the NAFTA and, 
deregulations improved corporations’ profits in telecommunications, mining, real estate, 
chemical production, and loan financing, the assets did not trickle down. The maquiladoras 
and the corporations were unable to produce the needed jobs for Mexico’s growing 
population, nor did the agricultural sector recover. 

As a consequence, out-migration to the United States continued to be an 
employment alternative. To address Mexico’s ongoing troublesome economic outlook, 
U.S. Congress chose to deter undocumented migration and reduce legal migration by 
enacting a new border policy under the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act (IIRIRA) on September 30, 1996 (Menchaca 2016; Gomber-Mufioz 


2017; DeGenova 2005). The reforms were harsh and punitive. As is indicative with the 
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words,” Immigrant Responsibility” in the act’s title, the intent was to discipline 
undocumented immigrants and unauthorized migrants. Ruth Gomberg-Mufioz (2017:232) 
indicates that IIRIRA “put measures in place that blocked many undocumented people 
from ever-changing their immigration status, and it facilitated the deportation of lawful 
permeant residents.” 

Congress’s primary goal with IRIRA was to completely discourage any form of 
immigration from Mexico, including adjusting the unauthorized status of immigrants with 
U.S. relatives, especially for the poor. The new law had individual economic mandates 
aimed at discouraging U.S. citizens from sponsoring relatives. IIRIRA defrayed the cost of 
all government social services that may be needed by an immigrant once they settle in the 
United States onto the sponsoring relatives, excluding education and emergency soup 
kitchens (Menchaca 2011). Such a mandate was designed to economically burden poor 
U.S. residents with the intent of discouraging them from legally sponsoring a relative. 
IIRIRA’s punitive economic measures towards the poor fit alongside conservative political 
agendas of the 1990s that assumed immigrants and people of color abused the United States 
welfare system. As Nicholas DeGenova (2005: 206) writes, “the Illegal Immigration 
Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 was passed within five weeks of the so- 
called Welfare Reform, which itself included extensive anti-immigrant stipulations and 
bore a title the was equally self-righteous and still more hypocritical: The Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act.” Both policies pathologized 
undocumented migrants, mostly women and children, casting them as fiscal burdens 


overwhelming the United States’ generosity in offering them social services. 
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To further discourage unauthorized migrations through the Mexican-United States 
border with ITRIRA, Congress increased funding for border security infrastructures. 
Martha Menchaca (2011:287) illustrates that with IRIRA; 

[o]ne thousand border patrol agents were added, a border fence was to be 
constructed along the border in San Diego and other parts of California, more 
immigration stations were to be built in the interior of the United States to facilitate 
the detention of undocumented border crossers, and the number of immigration 
inspectors was to increase to protect legal workers through work site raids. 

IIRIRA of 1996, as policy, further set the precedence for punitive and inhumane 
immigration and border security measures at the turn of the century when the construction 
of barriers and prolonged detention of migrants became a priority of the United States 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS). What followed was the criminalization of 


repeated border crossings, along with the extension of juridical powers to the DHS in its 


efforts to patrol and enforce United States immigration and border policy. 


CONCLUSION 
In this chapter, I first traced how the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 allowed lawmakers 


to select their desired immigrant population based on the composition of a country’s racial 
demography. The U.S. government had previously used race to justify placing citizenship 
restrictions, as was exemplified in the court case U.S. v. Kim Wong Ark (1898). The U.S. 
government also used race to exclude entire populations from immigrating to the United 
States, as was the case with the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. 

The Johnson-Reed Act, or the Immigration Act of 1924, conflated both race and 


nationality to reduce the number of undesired immigrants from legally entering the United 
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States. As an epistemic model of racial ranking, I demonstrated how biological 
determinism influenced U.S. Congressional representatives to conflate race and nationality 
and place numerical quotas in the Johnson-Reed Act that disproportionately favored the 
countries of Western and Northern Europe. At its premise, biological determinism inferred 
that an individual’s or an entire racial population’s social and economic inferiority or 
superiority was rooted in their biological makeup (Gould 1996; Ngai 2004). Such racial 
policies reflected congressional representatives’ beliefs and their vision of how 
immigration must sustain the racial makeup of the United States as a nation primarily 
inhabited by Western and Northern Europeans. 

While the Johnson-Reed Act appeared liberal in its treatment of Mexican migration 
to the United States, its quota system influenced future exclusionary immigration policies 
affecting Mexico and the way Mexicans, Mexican Americans, and Chicanxs were viewed 
in the United States. The Johnson-Reed Act produced a public view of “Mexicans” as a 
laboring racialized political subject whose transborder movement needed monitoring. For 
that reason, the Johnson-Reed Act provided the economic and legal infrastructure for the 
creation of a Border Patrol agency. Ironically, compared to today’s standard practice, U.S. 
Border Patrol agents were not necessarily pursuing the apprehension of unauthorized 
Mexican migrants, but contraband and illegal Eastern European migrants from countries 
that had received limited immigration quota slots. Furthermore, the distinction of 
“Mexican” as a racial category, and not a nationality, in the 1930 Census further produced 
the notion of the Mexicans as a racialized laborer. Then, such a notion facilitated the mass 


deportation of people of Mexican appearance during the Great Depression. The Emergency 
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Labor Program during World War II further exacerbated the vision of Mexicans as a 
disposable reserved army labor force. 

I then illustrated how Mexican economic reforms motivated undocumented 
Mexican migration’s increment following the 1965 Immigration Act. With the Bracero 
Program’s termination and the implementation of restrictive quotas under the 1965 
reforms, the growth of undocumented Mexican migration surged, when working-class 
Mexicans were no longer offered permanent legal status. In other words, as Nicholas De 
Genova (2005:234) argues, the U.S. Congress has systematically used undocumented 
Mexican migration as a method to simultaneously satisfy its economic need for 
inexpensive labor and supports a nativist political agenda that will continue converting 
poor people into illegal subjects through “an active process of inclusion through 
illegalization.” The illegalization of the Mexican migrant resulted from the Bracero 
Program’s termination and the implementation of restrictive quotas in 1965 that barred 
many Mexicans from legally entering the United States. A decade later, the Western 
Hemispheric Act was enacted to restrict legal immigration and obstruct the adjustment of 
status for the Mexican laboring class. Structurally, then, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1965 and the 1976 Western Hemispheric Act made it nearly impossible for poor 
working-class Mexicans to enter the United States legally, regardless that they continued 
to be essential laborers within many United States economic sectors, especially in 
agribusiness (Menchaca 2016). 

Mexican economic crises began in the 1980s, forced workers out of the country and 


searching for higher-wage paying markets. As a result, unauthorized Mexican migration 
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became a significant problem for the United States. In 1986, IRCA offered amnesty to 
thousands of formerly undocumented people living and working in agriculture. It was 
passed to address the undocumented population’s growth made by the earlier acts and help 
stabilize the Mexican economy following the crash of the Mexican markets in the 1980s. 
By adjusting undocumented Mexican residents’ status, this population would help stabilize 
Mexico by not fearing deportation and sending remittances back home. More importantly, 
IRCA developed the political infrastructure to legalize the farmworkers who were essential 
workers within the agricultural industry. 

Regarding border security, IRCA laid the foundation for the exacerbated growth 
and militarization of border security infrastructure projects of the 1990s, such as Operation 
Gatekeeper and the other “Operations” in El Paso, Texas and on the Arizona-Mexico 
border. Operation Gatekeeper and IIRIRA presented new infrastructural spatial challenges 
to undocumented migrants, as the function of border security infrastructures was to reduced 
and regulate unauthorized movements in the United States-Mexican borderlands. For 
example, Operation Gatekeeper increased border fencing and other border policing 
strategies along San Diego’s populated San Ysidro and Otay Mesa border communities. 

In sum, this chapter has argued that the undocumented Mexican migration in the 
United States was produced through exclusionary immigration policies and Mexican 
neoliberal economic reforms. The next chapter will examine the growth of border security 
measures following the 9/11 terrorist attacks to explore the strategies used by the U.S. 
government to reduce Mexican immigration to the United States in the twenty-first 


century. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Inhumane Turns in United States Immigration and Border Security 
Policy from 2001 to 2018 


Mexico’s and Central America’s poor pushed to migrate to the United States as a 
means to continue their livelihood are pinned between punitive border policy and 
logistically unobtainable immigration laws. This chapter examines significant shifts in 
immigration and border security policy from 2001 to 2018—the era when immigration and 
border security efforts developed under the aegis of the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS). The year 2001 also provides an appropriate launching point for this analysis 
because four attacks took place in the United States on the morning of September 11th. As 
a result of the 9/11 attacks, the George W. Bush Administration developed the DHS in 
2002. Twenty-Two federal agencies from various departments, including the Immigration 
and Naturalization Services and Border Patrol, were absorbed into this new cabinet-level 
federal department. Regarding immigration and border security, such administrative 
transformation resulted in the growth of security fortifications and the abhorrent treatment 
of apprehended illegal entry border crossers and asylum seekers. 

This chapter situates the sociopolitical atmosphere concerning immigration and 
border security within the time frame of this dissertation’s field research data collection 
(2017-2018). In developing an analysis of immigration policy in the twenty-first century, 
I pay particular attention to the cultural form of remembrance, specifically how border 


security before the development of the DHS was viewed and how it is remembered and 
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compared to today’s measures by Mexican immigrants. Some examples relate to my own 
experience with immigration proceedings in the days following September 11th, 2001. At 
the time, I was an undocumented youth living in San Diego County. Three months earlier, 
I had graduated high school and had since been working as a construction worker for a 
drywall company. I was also in a mixed immigration status family: my brother was a U.S. 
citizen, my father a legal resident, but my mother and I were undocumented and had 
petitioned the cancellation of our deportation to adjust our immigration status. 

From the context of my former undocumented social position in the United States, 
I begin this chapter’s ethnographic exploration of immigration and border policy and 
security practices following the 9/11 attacks. While portions of this chapter are informed 
by reflexivity, it is not an autobiographical account. This chapter’s content is shaped by 
my changing subject position as a former undocumented youth in 2001, nowa US. citizen, 
and Chicano anthropologist. My subjectivity has equipped me to grasp what I was repletely 
told in the field concerning the experiential changes of immigration policy and border 
security practices that transpired after the 9/11 attacks and the DHS’s formation. My insider 
knowledge, which some border ethnographers would jump at the opportunity to collect 
through an interview and then claim as their research data, is as valuable as my reflexive 


analysis presented in this chapter (Guerra 2013; Behar 1993). 


FAMILY SEPARATION 


The court proceedings commenced without the federal immigration prosecutor—I 


was called to testify first. The judge ordered my father and brother to leave the courtroom 
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as I gave testimony. The judge explained that he was asking them to go, so their presence 
would not influence what I had to say. Minutes later, the prosecutor stormed into the 
courtroom, apologizing for her tardiness. When she entered the courtroom, I had been 
speaking about the unity and closeness of my family. I began to tell the court how 
devastating it would be if our family was separated by my mother’s and my deportation. 
Upon reaching her desk, but before setting her briefcase down, the prosecutor interrupted 
and asked something along the lines: “If you are so united as you claim to be, then why are 
your father and brother not here with you today?” I smiled, but before I could answer her, 
the judge raised his hand, extending his index finger high in the air. This motion caused 
the courtroom to grow completely quiet. The judge then shifted his body in his chair away 
from my direction and towards the prosecutor. Scornfully he said: “if you would have been 
to my courtroom on time, you would know that I asked Manuel’s father and brother to step 
outside while he testified.” I looked in the direction of my attorney, who wore a slight and 
proud smirk on her face and nodded to me, indicating that there was nothing more to fear— 
my mother and I would not be deported. 

In our attempt to adjust our immigration status from undocumented to “Lawful 
Permanent Resident,” my mother and I had submitted applications for “Cancellation of 
Removal and Adjustment of Status for Certain Non-Permanent Residents.” Under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, section 240A(b) “Non-Lawful Permanent 


Cancellation of Removal” (non-LPR cancellation)! is a defense option to deportation for 


! Instituted through Illegal Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 amendments to the 
Immigration Nationality Act that eliminated Suspension of Deportation, Cancelation of Removal became 
effective in 1997. 
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specific individuals who entered the United States without inspection. Non-LPR 
Cancellation of Removal is precisely what the name indicates; a means to stop (the 
cancellation) of deportation (removal) of an undocumented immigrant (Non-Lawful 
Permanent Resident). If an undocumented immigrant meets specific criteria, there is a 
slight possibility to adjust their immigration status through non-LPR cancellation. 

The requirements for non-LPR cancellation eligibility are complicated, excessively 
arbitrary, and require adjudication for approval. To qualify for non-LPR cancellation, an 
applicant must already be in the process of removal (deportation). If the application is 
denied, then the applicant will face immediate deportation. Thus, it is not always advisable 
to seek non-LPR cancellation as a primary immigration status adjustment method. To 
qualify for non-LPR cancellation, an applicant must demonstrate a continuity of living in 
the United States for at least ten consecutive years. The applicant must be in good moral 
character, as is the case with most United States immigration adjustment measures. Certain 
criminal convictions can bar an applicant from qualifying for non-LPR cancellation. 
Above all, the applicant must prove that their deportation would cause exceptional or 
extremely unusual hardship to a spouse, child, or parent who is a Lawful Permanent 
Resident (has a green card) or is a U.S. citizen. Non-LPR cancellation is risky and stressful, 
as it is an all or nothing adjustment strategy. 

By default, non-LPR cancellation is structured to protect a vulnerable legal resident 


or citizen of the United States from experiencing hardship if a family member is deported. 


2 Crimes that can bar an applicant from non-LRP cancellation are listed in INA sections 212 (a)(2), 
237(a)(2), or 237 (a) (3). Among the crimes listed are those related to the violation of sex, trafficking, or 
fraud laws. 
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As part of my family’s strategy of adjusting our immigration status through non-LPR 
cancellation, we volunteered for self-deportation. It was necessary to self-deport as it 
provided an avenue to bring our petition for cancellation of removal before an immigration 
judge. Adjudicated during our trial was the denial or approval of our application. If denied, 
a deportation date would be set, and we would voluntarily leave the country. Under this 
scenario, my mother and I would have lived in the border city of Tijuana as deportees, and 
my father and brother in the United States, living across the border in San Diego. If 
approved, as was the case, our self-deportation would cancel-out, and we would be granted 
Lawful Permanent Residency (a green card)—this was the outcome of our immigration 
court trial. My family was not separated. We also had a pathway to naturalization—I am 
now a U.S.-citizen. 

In the days leading up to our court trial, we were nervous and stressed. Our anxiety 
not only rested on the potentiality of deportation, which also meant family separation but 
more on the date our trial was set for, September 18th, 2001—days after the 9/11 attacks. 
On Tuesday morning of September 11th, 2001, as we prepared our lunch for our workdays 
ahead, we saw the news of the terrorist attacks. As we saw the repeated image of planes 
striking-into the Twin Towers and the Pentagon on just about every television channel, we 
lost hope of ever adjusting our immigration status. We feared that we would be deported 
at our court trial—our lawyer assured us not to worry. In remembering her loss of faith in 
legalizing after the 9/11 attacks, my mother stated, “pensé, como nos van a dar papeles con 
lo que paso” (I thought, how are they going to give us papers (documents) with what 


happened). Even though we were able to demonstrate over ten years of continuity of living 
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in the United States in “good moral” character and had no criminal convictions, on the 
morning of September 11th, 2001, we were uncertain about how the federal government 
would react to undocumented immigrants. 

Despite the anti-immigrant sentiments, reemerging nativism, and performative 
patriotism in the days that followed 9/11, our non-LPR cancellation application was 
approved. The judge’s decision granted us permanent legal residency, which allowed my 
family to stay together and not be separated nor mixed-status anymore. Family unity was 
a significant and central factor in establishing proof of extreme hardship in our non-LPR 
cancellation application. Our defense’s leading argument identified medical, emotional, 
and financial difficulties to be suffered by my brother (a U.S. citizen) and father (a Legal 
Permanent Resident) if my mother and I were deported and, thus, separated as a family. 
Therefore, our application’s approval relied on sympathetic and humanizing discourses of 
family unity, which played a significant role in the immigration judge’s decision to cancel 
our deportation. 

The basic premise of our non-LPR-cancellation application (a hardship to be 
incurred by family separation) seems incommensurable to the immigration practices of 
2018 when former Attorney General Jeff Session, acting in service of the Trump 
Administration, announced a “Zero Tolerance” approach to immigration policy. Also 
known as 100% Prosecution, Zero Tolerance policy produced the shameful condition of 
family separations that still plague border security policy in mid-year 2020. 

To discourage unauthorized border crossings, Jeff Sessions announced in April 


2018 that the Department of Justice (DOJ) would prosecute 100% of all adults apprehended 
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for illegal border entry (Justice News Press Release, 6 April. 2018, Number 18-417). 
Before the DOJ’s April, 2018 decision, as the law stood, all illegal entries were prosecuted. 
Since 2005, the DOJ pursued the first apprehension of unlawful entry as a misdemeanor. 
A second apprehension was prosecuted as a felony. Before the Zero Tolerance policy, 
exemptions were often made for apprehended families or asylum seekers. Under the Zero 
Tolerance policy, no exceptions were made at all—all migrants arrested for illegal entry 
faced prosecution and detainment in an adult federal criminal facility. 

Zero Tolerance policy was implemented as a preventative punitive effort at abating 
illegal migrations. To prosecute all adult illegal border entries, the federal government 
showed no sympathy in maintaining family unity. The Department of Justice structured 
Zero Tolerance policy in such a way that facilitated family separation. Children are not 
permitted in adult criminal facilities. During the Zero Tolerance policy, if a migrant were 
apprehended for illegal entry with children under the age of 18, the children would not be 
allowed in the adult detention facility with their parents. Instead, they were treated as 
Unaccompanied Alien Children and placed under the custody and care of the Department 
of Health and Human Service’s Office of Refugee Resettlement. The agony incurred 
through family separation was not a factored in as a hardship endured by parents or 
children. With Zero Tolerance Policy, hardship escaped the domain of family unity. The 


potentiality of family separation and prolonged detainment (often in a cage-like structure) 


3 The Department of Justice’s Executive Office for Immigration Review (EOIR) has the authority to 
interpret congressional immigration rulings. The Plenary Power Doctrine allows the Supreme Court to 
allocate matters concerning immigration law enforcement to the legislative and executive branches, as 
United States immigration decisions are understood as matters of maintaining national sovereignty. For a 
detailed review of the Plenary Power Doctrine, see Legomsky 1984. 
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was among the new dangers and consequences of unauthorized migration to the United 
States in 2018. 

Contrary to 2001—when family separation was seen as a hardship—in 2018, family 
separation played a significant role in preventing and deterring unauthorized migrations 
and therefore re-structuring immigration policy. Reflecting on my court trial outcome, I 
realized how fortunate my family and I were to have been granted legal residency through 
the cancellation of our deportation, especially days after the 9/11 attacks. At the moment 
when racial tension, patriotism, and anti-immigrant sentiment emerged across the United 
States (Cainkar 2009), my family and I anticipated and feared the worst to come. Warfare, 
immigration raids, closed borders, deportations (our deportation), and more racism. In one 
form or another, these social conditions did eventually materialize—some had pre-existed 
before 9/11 and been components of our everyday lives and fears as former undocumented 


immigrants in San Diego, California. 


EVERYTHING CHANGED 


Most Mexican, Mexican American, and Chicanx people—undocumented or 
otherwise—I interacted with during my field research expressed their heartfelt convictions 
through lamentation of things to come with the presidency of Donald Trump. Often 
referred to as “ese viejo” (that old man), Trump became symbolic of a somber future for 
undocumented and racialized peoples alike. As a means to come to terms with drastic 
transformations in immigration policy and border security, people of Mexican origin in 


San Diego often evoked the past—before any of the significant immigration reforms of the 
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1980s and 1990s—with an eagerness to return to moments of less coercive border and 
immigration politics. 

Over the past 30 years, the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder Region has 
exponentially grown into one of the world’s most securitized border regions. Before the 
Clinton Administration’s border security policy, Operation Gatekeeper, it was common to 
see hundreds of migrants in Tijuana standing and waiting for darkness along the border to 
cross into the United States. The boundary fence in the early 1990s and late 1980s was 
dilapidated or non-existent (Nevins 2002; Chavez 2013). In his ethnography, Shadowed 
Lives, Leo Chavez describes the lack of border security infrastructures near the San Ysidro 
Port of Entry in the late 1980s. Chavez (2013:52) writes that the “fence offers little 
resistance to passage. Some local teenagers on the Mexican Side claim they sometimes go 
to the nearby McDonald’s for hamburgers and then return home.” Since the 
implementation of Operation Gatekeeper in 1994, the scene described by Leo Chavez is 
unfathomable in the San Diego-Tijuana borderlands. 

Similar to how I reflected on the adjustment of my immigration status juxtaposed 
with the role hardship and family unity played in 2001 compared to 2018 immigrants of 
Mexican origin have also reflected on changing immigration laws and border security 
practices. In their remembrance, they lament how everything has changed. As Don Carlos, 
a resident of the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder region, said to me, that after 9/11, “todo 
cambio” (everything changed). 

Don Carlos has lived a transborder life between San Ysidro and Tijuana since his 


retirement, and has countless stories on “how it used to be”—that is how much easier it 
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used to be to move freely across and between Tijuana and San Ysidro. He retired from 
Mexico’s Federal Electric Commission with a pension at the age of fifty-five. He spends 
his days living out his retirement between his mobile-home in San Ysidro, where he lives 
with his wife, and a second trailer that he purchased in the United States but transported to 
Tijuana, Mexico. His trailer home in San Ysidro is located next to Larson Field, a 
multisport public-park facility. It is across the street from the Plaza de Las Americas Outlet 
Mall of which parking lot buttresses against the Tijuana River’s canal border fence. For 
the past 30-years from outside his trailer home, Don Carlos has seen multiple border fences, 
floodlights, helicopters, and drones—what the Department of Homeland Security calls 
tactical infrastructure—materialize as a means to prevent unauthorized movement and 
migrations into the United States. 

The title of “Don,” that accompanies his name is not given to him out-of-respect 
for his age. He has earned the ‘Don’ title because he helps navigate Mexican bureaucracy 
for those living transborder lives, such as his own. He finds ways for Mexicans Nationals 
residing in the United States to apply and receive their Mexican credentials, such as their 
electoral cards. The electoral cards facilitate the purchase of property in Mexico— 
something Don Carlos is extremely passionate about. He often joked about how he owned 
properties with a beach view in Tijuana. When I asked about his beach properties, he would 
laugh and say, “con vista al mar, no en el mar.” (with a beach view not at the beach). His 
property with an ocean view is far away from the beach in the Tijuana hills. 

On a Saturday afternoon in early May 2018, I sat with Don Carlos, following the 


shade of his San Ysidro trailer’s carport. As we shifted seats avoiding the sun’s burning 
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glare, Don Carlos drank iced Buchanan’s scotch whiskey mixed with coke in a red plastic 
solo cup. Visible under his faded-gray fedora was the golden frames of his transitional 
prescription aviators the lenses of which, on this particular day, stayed in a light grayish- 
brown-hue-tint. As he sipped from the red solo cup, he began telling me about a time he 
crossed from Tijuana into the United States in a station wagon with one of his cousins. 

“He had a passport with a visa chueca,” he quietly said to me, as if someone was 
eavesdropping in our conversation. Chueca or chueco is Mexican slang for bent, corrupted, 
and in this particular case, a fake. “I knew it was chueca,” regretfully, Don Carlos stated. 
He continued, “when we got to the crossing, El Migra (the Border Patrol agent) saw it, and 
laughed.” The Border Patrol agent also knew the visa on the passport was a fake, but instead 
of arresting Don Carlos or his cousin, the agent gave them an ultimatum: that either Don 
Carlos turn his car back around into Mexico or that his cousin get out and walk back to 
Tijuana, but the agent was not going to allow them to cross together. Laughing, Don Carlos 
said, “I told my cousin to get out and walk back home.” 

As he finished telling me how angry his cousin was at him for making him walk 
back to Tijuana, Don Carlos stopped laughing and sternly repeated, “eso ya no pasa hoy,” 
(that doesn’t happen/pass today). Indeed, today such a case is unlikely to go unpunished or 
overlooked. Don Carlos’s story happened in the early 1980s before any significant 
immigration reforms or the creation of the DHS in 2002. Since then, border security has 
“thickened” (Rosas 2012). Anyone, specifically a Mexican national, caught attempting to 
enter the United States with fake immigration documents through a port-of-entry would 


receive a felony charge and face detainment and possible incarceration. 
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Today, border security policy assiduously suffocates any forms of unauthorized 
movement within the United States. While conducting fieldwork, I heard variations of 
comments lamenting the “thickening” of border security that yearningly spoke of times of 
less obtrusive and vanishing border enforcement—comments that elegiacally echoed Don 
Carlos’s expression of “eso ya no pasa hoy.” The comments ranged from “antes era mas 
facil” (it was easier before); “eso era antes, ya no” (that was before, not now); “ya no es 
asi” (it is not that way); and “todo cambio,” everything changed. The comments share a 
temporal reference to specific moments of less intrusive and albeit less punitive border 
security practices. 

While observations such as, “eso ya no pasa hoy,” seemed filled with nostalgia and 
a tendency to return to a past of less vulnerability, they do not reveal Renato Rosaldo’s 
notion of imperial nostalgia. In Rosaldo’s (1993:87) words, imperial nostalgia is “the 
curious phenomenon of people’s longing for what they themselves have destroyed.” 
Imperialist nostalgia is a critique of the lamentation agents of imperial change experienced 
after eradicating entire ways of life. The term is used in reference to the periods after the 
introduction of modernity and imperial conquest completely change a “traditional” 
society. Renato Rosaldo’s development of imperialist nostalgia is rooted in power and 
domination, and, therefore, is relational. In developing the concept, Rosaldo was explicitly 
referencing the lamentation of longing for what had been destroyed through colonial and 
imperialist conquest, which included the workings of anthropologists, missionaries, 


alongside state and imperial agents. 
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Although Rosaldo intended to advance a cultural critique, imperial nostalgia can be 
inverted and applied to those exploited by the state. I argue that common people also look 
back and realize that there was a period when the state was more compassionate. Still, 
given the term’s imperial pragmatics using imperial nostalgia to analyze migrant yearning 
for less obtrusive border security practices seems unjust. The problem of framing Mexican 
migrant remembrance of a less punitive border security through a framework of imperial 
nostalgia is that immigrant lives are forced to adapt to changes introduced by immigration 
policy and border security practices. The oppressed may experience nostalgia, as Rosaldo 
hypothetically asks, “[d] on’t all people in all times and in all places feel nostalgia?” (1993: 
283), but it is a form of nostalgia already imbedded in imperial structures of domination. 
The survivors of conquest do not relate to nostalgia in such a way because, as conquered 
people, they experienced forceful transformations that have impacted them for multiple 
generations. 

Mexican migrants that crossed the border with or without inspection or encountered 
the Border Patrol before Operation Gatekeeper, the Illegal Immigration Reform And 
Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 (IIRAIRA), or 9/11 did not lament the innocence of 
those experiences. They were still subordinate to the immigration officers or border patrol 
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agents. Comments, such as “eso era antes, ya no,” “ya no es asi,” and “todo cambio,” do 
not suggest a moment when there was no border security or immigrant insubordination, 


but instead, they reflect moments when it was less punishable to be undocumented. Those 


comments reflect a reckoning with the current politics and practices by those who have 
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seen the U.S.-Mexican border region’s transformation into today’s militarized 
borderscape. 

In late November 2018, Don Carlos called me while I was at the American 
Anthropological Association Meetings in San Jose, California. On the call, he said that “los 
Helicopteros de Guerra vuelan bien bajito, hacen la casa temblar” (the war helicopters are 
flying so low they make my house shake). Between November and December 2018, the 
San Diego-Tijuana transborder region resembled a dystopic nightmare. Thousands of 
military personnel, primarily marine reserves from Camp Pendleton, amassed at the San 
Diego-Tijuana border. From San Jose where forest fires were raging, it appeared that 
warfare was unfolding in the San Diego-Tijuana border region. 

Upon the military’s arrival at the San Diego-Tijuana border, they installed 
concertina razor wire to the base and tops of existing border fencing structures. The 
installation of concertina wire was a measure to prevent thousands of Central American 
migrants heading north through Mexico towards Tijuana from breaching the United States. 
Given the massive numbers of migrants moving in what appeared as unison and steady 
flow, the media and politicians colloquially dubbed them the “Migrant Caravan.” While 
there are many hypotheses as to why the Central American caravans formed, what is certain 
is that by traveling in large numbers, the migrants were able to protect themselves from 
extortion, kidnapping, and other forms of violence as they made their trek to the Mexican- 
United States border (Oxfam International 13 Nov. 2008). I now turn to an analysis of these 
so-called “Migrant Caravans” that became characteristic of the Tijuana-San Diego 


Transborder region’s human geography in 2018. 
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THE 2018 MIGRANT CARAVANS TO TIJUANA 


With Operation Gatekeeper in 1994, the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
received abounding resources for border security enforcement (Nevins 2002). The revenue 
increased border patrol personnel, surveillance technologies, and other security 
infrastructures in San Diego (Dunn 1996; Nevins 2002; Jones 2012). Given such dramatic 
changes in border security technologies and structures, the San Diego Border Patrol Sector, 
whose jurisdiction extends horizontally from Imperial Beach to the mountain community 
of Jacumba, California, is practically impervious to unauthorized entry. Still, on November 
25th, 2018, the DHS closed the San Ysidro Border Port of Entry—described as the busiest 
border crossing in the world—under the belief that migrants traveling with the caravan 
would rush the port in their attempt to enter the United States. 

Motivating the justification for closing the Port of Entry was how the caravan 
breached the Tecun Uman, Guatemala and Ciudad Hidalgo, Mexico border—by bursting 
through a chained link fence (Da Silva 20 Jan. 2020). Former DHS Secretary Kristen 
Nielsen feared such an outcome in San Ysidro. Nielsen’s concerns were exaggerated, 
however, as the border security infrastructures between Guatemala and Mexico are 
incommensurable to those currently dividing the United States from Mexico. Trump’s 
administration portrayed the caravans as an invasion to the United States. Given the 
magnitude of border fortification infrastructures at the San Ysidro Border Port of Entry, it 
is unlikely that a massive influx of migrants could successfully force their way into the 


United States through San Ysidro, especially without apprehension. 
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Perhaps the idea of a massive invasion of migrants rushing across the border into 
the United States was also informed by popular representations of the San Diego-Tijyuana 
border. The ending scene of Cheech Marin’s 1987 comedy film, Born in East L.A., depicts 
such an instance. In the film, comedian and now art collector, Cheech Marin plays Rudy 
Robles, a U.S. citizen Chicano Army veteran who does not speak Spanish and is deported 
to Tijuana, Mexico. 

In the film, Rudy Robles is rounded up in an immigration workplace raid. He had 
forgotten his wallet at home, so he could not prove his citizenship to the immigration 
officers.4 After various tragically comedic and unsuccessful attempts at crossing the border, 
Rudy finally manages to get across to the “other side.” In the final scene, Rudy emerges 
alone on a hill at the San Diego-Tijuana border. Below, two Border Patrol agents patiently 
wait for him to cross so they can apprehend him. One of the agents decides to nap, 
indicating that it would be a while before Rudy makes his way down. As the agent naps, 
Rudy lifts his arms and behind him, a large crowd gathers. Neil Diamond’s song, America, 
begins to play. Rudy then sets his hands down and yells out, “Charge!” All those around 
him rush down the hill making their way en-masse to the United States. 

Such a massive migratory surge, as depicted in Cheech Marin’s film, is an 
impossibility today. Rows of border fences have multiplied and are consistently emerging 
and re-emerging from the Pacific Ocean across the San Diego Mountains into Southern 


California’s desert lands. The San Ysidro Port of Entry has also been altered from a 


4 Cheech Marin’s film was a parody of the immigration system that illustrates how U.S. citizens of 
Mexican origin are always suspect of illegal presence. 
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crossing inspection station to an amalgamation of sophisticated surveillance technologies 
and low-tech fortress barriers. Given the San Ysidro Port of Entry’s securitized layout, it 
is improbable that anyone could successfully rush across it unabated. The vehicular border 
inspection booth lanes at the port of entry zigzag into a maze formed of concrete barriers. 
Some lanes lead to the secondary inspection zones, and others slowly guide drivers to the 
Interstate-Five Freeway entrance ramp. 

Once on the freeway, a massive metal fence runs between the north and 
southbound lanes for approximately 2 miles north of the entry port. The freeway dividing 
fence sits on top of the freeway concrete center divider—its function is to prevent 
unauthorized border-crossers from running across the interstate freeway. Before Operation 
Gatekeeper, migrants running across the interstate freeway was a real concern, which 
resulted in the fabrication of the iconic diamond-shaped yellow road sign that depicts a 
man, woman, and child running holding hands. These signs are practically non-existent 
today, but the running family symbol is emblematic of popular imaginings of both illegal 
immigration and the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder region. The iconic yellow sign is 
among the many cultural productions that position Tijuana as a city to pass through in 
movements and imaginings of migration to the United States. 

Tijuana is the most northern city of Latin America and for generations it has been 
a central crossing point to the United States. Given its importance to Mexican migratory 
flows to El Norte (the United States), movies, songs, and other popular and folkloric 
cultural forms have emerged that render Tijuana a “ciudad de paso,” (a city to pass 


through). Humberto Félix Berumen (2012) interrogates the perception of Tijuana as a 
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ciudad de paso. He argues that Tijuana’s ciudad de paso discourse relates to both United 
States commercial exploitation of cheap Mexican labor and entertainment as well as 
Mexico’s multiple economic crises. Berumen proposes that to United States capitalists and 
tourists alike, Tijuana is a place for consumption; but to the Mexican nationals driven into 
migration through the economic crises, Tijuana is a place that offers “an opportunity to 
cross over to the ‘other side’” (Berumen 2012: 27). Similarly, for the thousands of caravan 
migrants attempting to escape gang violence, economic crisis, and uncertainty—especially 
from the Central American nations of Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras—Tijuana 
was the ideal Mexican border city to try and make it to the United States and have their 
asylum petitions heard. 

While the migrants in the so-called Migrant Caravan were indeed migrating, their 
ultimate aim was not to become undocumented immigrants in the United States but rather 
to claim asylum. They cited gang violence and extortion as their main argument in 
petitioning for asylum claims. In news segments, caravan migrants noted that they were 
striving for a better life without violence (BBC News 26 Nov. 2018; Batz 2019). As more 
migrants arrived with the caravan to Tijuana, more military personnel also arrived to patrol 
the United States side of the border. With the abrupt deployment of military forces to the 
United States-Mexican border, it was evident that the United States’ federal government 
had no desire to hear any asylum claims nor allow the asylum-seeking migrants traveling 
with the caravan into United States territory. By January 25th, 2019, the Trump 
Administration announced the Migrant Protection Protocols, otherwise known as the “Stay 


in Mexico” mandate for asylum seekers. With this policy, Mexican border cities, like 
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Tijuana, became the United States’ waiting room for Central American asylum claims 
(Burnett 8 Jan. 2019). 

The caravans that arrived in 2018 to Tijuana were not the first mass migrations to 
the Mexican border city. Previously, in 2016, in an attempt to also claim asylum, Haitian 
migrants and others had come to Latin America’s most northern city of Tijuana from as far 
away as Brazil and Venezuela. Many of the Hattian petitions for asylum were denied or 
never heard. As a result, many of the Black Haitian migrants have made Tijuana their home. 
Their presence has contributed to changing this Mexican northern border city's racial 
geography and linguistic imaginings (CNDH Mexico & Colegio de La Frontera Norte May 
2018, Informe). In late April and early May of 2018, there was also a migrant caravan from 
Central America that had arrived. They set encampments outside of Tiyuana’s Chaparral 
border crossing bridge to San Ysidro. Their presence drew hundreds of immigrant rights 
humanitarian aid and human rights groups like the Border Angels, who provided food and 
water to the migrants. Border Angels also observed the Tijuana police so they would not 
harm or extort any migrants. The caravan that arrived in early November 2018 also 
received international humanitarian aid and support, but they faced hostility by local 
xenophobic residents of Tijuana. 

With the November 2018 caravan, the first to arrive in Tijuana were members of 
the LGTBQ community. Upon leaving the Mexican city of Guadalajara, they veered away 
from the rest of the caravan as they had experienced discrimination and feared persecution. 
In describing the discrimination faced along the route, a leader of the group told National 


Public Radio news, “the LGTB community was the last to be taken into account in every 
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way” (Romo 13 Nov. 2018). Denying accommodations to LGTBQ migrants in Mexican 
migratory shelters is a common discriminatory practice—many are operated through 
Catholic Church charities. For the migrant shelters that do open their doors to LGTBQ 
migrants, violence often follows. In May 2018, six armed men entered a migrant shelter in 
Tijuana that offered refuge to transgender migrants. The armed men robbed the transgender 
migrants at the shelter and then set fire to the building. With such violence and neglect, it 
is no surprise that the LGTBQ caravan faced hostility upon arriving in Tijuana, not unlike 
that which had caused them to leave their respective home countries and, subsequently, the 
larger caravan group. 

Given their accommodations in an upscale Tijuana beach neighborhood, paid for 
by international LGTBQ rights’ lawyers and other humanitarian aid networks, residents 
and local media outlets quickly associated this group with criminal activity. To the local 
Mexican residents of this Tiyuana’s “upscale” beach community, it was unfathomable that 
poor Central American asylum-seeking migrants could secure such accommodations. The 
neighborhood residents quickly accused the LGTBQ caravan’s leadership of sex 
trafficking and associated them with narcotraffickers. Such accusations were false and 
highly motivated by homophobia, classism, and a transborder sentiment of a Not in My 
Backyard (NYMBY) mentality. They did not want queer poor asylum-seeking migrants 
from Central America in their community (Lopez 13 Nov. 2018). 

In their opposition to the LGTBQ migrant presence in the community, 
neighborhood residents went as far as to question whether or not the migrants were 


deserving of asylum given their accommodations in the upscale beach house. The presence 
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of the Central American migrants in the upscale Tijuana neighborhood shattered the notion 
of the suffering migrant slot. The suffering migrant slot is a narrative of the migrant based 
on the expectation that they are weak and oppressed people.° The suffering migrant slot 
positions migrants and immigrants as helpless victims. If the migrant is not performing 
humbling acts of life in peril, then the suffering migrant slot’s narrative is ruptured. When 
this happens, it jeopardizes any means of aid that could alleviate the migrant’s poverty or 
oppressed state. The suffering migrant slot strengthens the savior complex at the expense 
of invisibilizing migrants who do not appear poor or in peril but still face oppression. 

By staying in the beach community home, even though it was paid for by 
humanitarian aid and not their income, the LGTBQ caravan members ruptured the 
stereotype that associated them as poor suffering migrants by the local, albeit homophobic 
and classist, “upscale” Tijuana residents. The alternatives to staying in the beach home for 
the LGTBQ migrants were dangerous—sleep in the street or a migrant shelter—both 
options would allow them to meet the criteria of the suffering migrant slot, but at the 
expense of their lives. Staying in the street or shelter was out of the question as their safety 
would be compromised. The best alternative was to stay in the beach house. 

As larger caravan groups arrived in Tijuana, anti-immigrant protests erupted in the 
Mexican border city. Fearful of the fragmentation or change of familiar socio-cultural 


orders (Gall 2018), anti-Migrant Caravan protesters marched through Tijuana’s Zona Rio 


5 T build my definition of the suffering migrant slot from Joel Robbins (2013) analysis of how the suffering 
slot replaced the savage slot (Trouillot 1991) as the object of radical otherness in anthropological analysis. 
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on Avenida de Los Heroes, which ended at the Glorieta Cuauhtemoc. Under the statue of 
the last Aztec king (Cuahtecmoc), anti-immigrant protesters cried out against the migrant 
caravan. They held xenophobic handmade signs that read: 

e “Fuera Caravana” (Get out caravan) 

e “Primero nuestra gente, Viva Mexico” (First our people long live Mexico) 

e “Fuera!! Invasores” (Get out invaders). 

Ironically, their statements echoed the familiar rhetoric of foreign invasion heard and 
seen in right-winged nativists protests against undocumented Mexican immigrants across 
the border in San Diego. The anti-immigrant demonstrators argued how they felt compelled 
to protect their city and country from what they perceived as a threat—the arrival of a 
massive migrant caravan (BBC News Mundo 19 Nov. 2018). Their actions demonstrated 
that nativism and xenophobia are not just relegated to the United States—anti-immigrant 
sentiments are transborder in scale. 

Tiyuana’s Mayor also contributed to the transborder anti-immigrant climate. In a more 
direct approach to forging an alliance with right-winged United States nativist politics, 
Tijuana’s Mayor, Juan Manuel Gastelum, would often don a red baseball hat, similar to 
Donald Trump’s infamous hat during press interviews regarding the migrant caravan 
(Kinosian 19 Nov. 2018). The phrase, “Make Tijuana Great Again” instead of “Make 
America Great Again,” were inscribed on the Mayor’s hat. Despite donning a red hat 
associated with the politics of Donald Trump, Mayor, Juan Manuel Gastelum would 
repletely and defensively argue that he was not xenophobic or racist. In attempting to build 


a narrative of migrant acceptance, the Tijuana Mayor would deflect all questions that 
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positioned him as xenophobic and stress that Tijuana was founded by immigrants—that he 
too was an immigrant. 

The Mayor and representatives of his office were keen to remind the press of how 
welcoming and accommodating the city of Tijuana was to the Black Haitian migrants (San 
Diego Union Tribune 4 Nov. 2018). When asked about Central American migrants arriving 
in Tijuana, he would take it as an opportunity to vilify their presence and establish a model 
minority stereotype by comparing them to the Haitian migrants. Citing that Central 
American migrants were only in Tijuana to take advantage of the city’s limited resources 
and had no desire to stay or contribute to society as the Haitian immigrants. A problem of 
the model minority narrative is that just like the suffering migrant slot, it generates a 
monolithic and false stereotype of people in extremely complicated sociopolitical 
situations. 

To the migrants with the caravan, Tijuana was an ideal destination because of its 
proximity to the United States. The caravan did not select Tijuana not as a location to settle, 
but as a transitionary point in their journey to the United States as asylum seekers (Dibble 
9 Feb. 2019). The events that took place in November 2018 in the San Diego-Tijyuana 
Transborder region from the arrival of the caravans, Tijuana’s anti-immigrant social 
movements, to the deployment of the United States military in the area simultaneously 
ruptured and amplified the discourse of Tijuana as ciudad de paso. The deployment of the 
military to the San Diego-Tijuana border illustrates that Tijuana is not just a city to pass 
through to the other side—the city is central to United States’ concerns regarding illegal 


immigration from Mexico and Central America. 
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The threat of massive illegal entries with the caravan and the outcome of the 2018 
midterm elections ignited Donald Trump’s decision to deploy thousands of military service 
members to the border. Five days after his inauguration, on January 25th, 2017, Trump 
issued the Border and Immigration Enforcement Improvements Executive Order. This 
executive order provided the framework for installing new border security infrastructures, 
including the planning for the infamous “Trump Wall,” which was a rallying cry and 
promise of Trump’s presidential campaign. The order also allocated up to 297 million 
dollars to construct border wall prototypes in San Diego, California. It called for the hiring 
of 5000 Border Patrol agents and forty immigration judge positions to facilitate illegal 
immigrant prosecution. In justifying this executive order’s purpose, Trump positioned 
unlawful immigrants and international crime organizations as a threat to United States 
public safety and national security (Executive-order-13767). After the DHS was given the 
governance of all matters related to immigration and border policy, the secretary and top- 
level administrators’ philosophy was that immigrants are a national security threat. 

Ultimately, the deployment of military personnel to the border in November 2018 was 
facilitated by the United States President’s various executive orders during his first days in 
office. In implementing Executive-order-13767, the White House cited the powers granted 
to execute immigration law from ITRIRA of 1996 to the Secure Fence Act of 2006, which 
gives the DHS power over practically every legal jurisdiction in their effort to enforce 
border security measures. Immigration policies implemented during the early stages of the 
DHS grant the department unlimited powers to monitor and enforce border security 


measures. The Real ID Act of 2005, the Secure Fence Act of 2006, exempts the DHS from 
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abiding by local, state, and federal laws to construct border fences and enforce border 
patrolling (Sundberg 2010, Jones 2012). While IIRIRA existed before the DHS, it also 
authorized the waiver of environmental protection laws to construct border barriers in the 
San Diego border area (Jones 2012). 

On November 25th, 2018, the San Ysidro Border Port of entry closed due to the 
caravan’s perceived threat. This was also the day that United States officials shot tear-gas 
canisters into Mexican territory. In a now-infamous photo® circulated across multiple 
media platforms, a woman in a bright princess t-shirt runs in fear and agony across the 
Tijuana River’s muddy grounds (Phillips 27 Nov. 2018). Behind her, a plume of tear gas 
erupts. Two young children, still in diapers, cling to her arms. While the children’s facial 
expression are not visible, it is apparent from their bodily positions that they are terrified. 
It is unclear if Border Patrol or military agents were responsible for shooting across 
international territory to disperse migrants. What was demonstrated by the expelling of tear 
gas canisters by United States officials into Mexican territory was the unrestricted use of 


force and power of the DHS, whose actions were constitutionality questionable. 


DEFERRED ACTION ON CHILDHOOD ARRIVALS REVOKED 


I heard the news of Trump’s DACA rescindment early in the morning as I was 
purchasing tortillas at a Mexican Food Market in San Ysidro, California. The Trump 


administration rescinded the Obama’s administrations Deferred Action on Childhood 


© Reuters photojournalist Kim Kyung-Hoon took the photo 
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Arrivals (DACA) program on Tuesday, September Sth, 2017. President Obama 
implemented DACA in June 2012 through an executive order to apply pressure to the 
legislative branch of government and force them to address immigration reforms. As it 
stands, DACA is an immigration program that offers protection against deportation to 
specific undocumented individuals, specifically youth acculturated into United States 
society. 

Individuals with DACA are still undocumented but offered relief as the program 
provides certain legal protections and privileges. DACA is not an adjustment of 
immigration status, nor does it offer possibilities to naturalize. Instead, it defers deportation 
and, depending on state laws, it allows individuals to obtain work permits, driver licenses, 
and in-state tuition benefits. The program is available to undocumented immigrants who 
were under the age of thirty-one on June 15th, 2012; entered the country before age sixteen; 
had graduated from high school or were in the process of graduating; or were honorably 
discharged from the U.S. military (Menchaca 2016; Chavez 2017). 

The conditional rights DACA offers to undocumented youth do not align with 
Trump’s Administration’s views on immigration. On his first day of office, Donald Trump 
had announced his plan to end the DACA program. The Trump Administration wants to 
end this program because they deem it unconstitutional, given that Congress is the only 
branch of government with the authority to implement and change immigration law. Since 
DACA was instituted through the executive branch, its termination does not require 
congressional approval. However, this does not mean that the White House can end the 


program without a Supreme Court challenge. Still, it was clear that the Trump 
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Administration was going to move forward in pushing his anti-immigrant agenda by 
attempting to rescind DACA. 

When I heard the DACA news, I had recently arrived in the field and was seeking 
this particular market’s infamous tortilla gorditas—they are thicker than the average 
tortillas. As I walked in the direction of the market’s tortilleria, I noticed a flat-screen 
television hanging from the food court area’s wall where shoppers had amassed. The 
shoppers, mostly Mexican, all stared up at the muted television. I, too, stopped and stared 
at the lips of a silent news anchor moving as images of Donald Trump appeared and 
reappeared behind him. A ticker at the bottom of the screen flashed white letters that read, 
“Trump Retirara Programa de Daca,” as images of the White House and Latina/o youth 
protesting the President’s executive decision emerged in the foreground. Those flashing 
images were hypnotizing. I looked away for a brief second and made eye contact with an 
elderly Mexican man wearing a faded black San Diego Padres baseball cap. He slowly 
passed by the crowd. As he neared, he looked directly at me and, as he shook his head, 
sarcastically commented, “se mira que nos quiere un chingo este viejo, verdad?” (it’s 


apparent that this old guy likes us a lot, right?). 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the growth of border security following 9/11, unauthorized migrations 
continued across the United States-Mexican borderlands. Poor migrants from Central 
America and Mexico have few other options to enter the United States through legal means. 


As the current immigration policy stands, it is improbable that poor migrants, specifically 
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from Latin American countries, are eligible for legal entry. Their alternative is to enter the 
country without inspection or attempt to claim asylum. Unauthorized immigration is 
expensive, dangerous, and, if apprehended, criminally dehumanizing. Similarly, seeking 
asylum as a means of legal entry to the United States is tricky and equally dangerous—it 
is almost impossible and time-consuming. While mass migrations of non-Mexicans will 
undoubtedly continue to Tijuana, the border will become more of an impenetrable 
threshold for those without proper authorization. 

The Trump Administration’s Zero Tolerance policy demonstrates the inhumane 
turn immigration and border security policy had taken since 2001 when my family and I 
were granted residency. My brother’s citizenship ultimately anchored our argument on the 
grounds of claiming excessive hardship through family separation. Fictionally speculating 
what the outcome of our court case would be like today, I cannot help but think that we 
would not be granted residency or shown empathy in our argument of family separation 
hardship. 

While the Trump Administration is responsible for allowing such abhorrent 
practices to occur today, immigration and border security have incrementally grown into 
such a repressive and authoritarian state since 2002 with the advent of the Department of 
Homeland Security. Immigration and border security policy are now a matter of protecting 
the nation. In this way, border security enforcement efforts and immigration policy equate 


immigrants, both authorized and unauthorized, as a threat to national public safety. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Closure of Lands and Emergence of an Affectionate Border Politics 


This chapter examines the closures caused by U.S. immigration policies governing 
families and the politics of boundary enforcement. Ethnographically, I demonstrate how 
physical boundaries produce closures due to the proliferation of border security 
infrastructures. When I conducted this research in the Summer of 2017-Fall 2018, the U.S. 
government was, and still is, practicing horrendous acts such as holding migrant children 
in cages and separating families at the border. Migrant separation from both homeland and 
family is nothing new—it is a continuation of the migratory experience (Zavella 2011; 
Chavez 2013). Under the Trump Administration, however, border security practices relied 
on extreme measures that often cut along a narrow edge of human and constitutional rights. 
This chapter argues that affectionate border politics emerges on the ground to counter such 
horrendous policies and separation practices. 

In this chapter, closure serves as an analytic to describe the temporary closing of 
lands, specifically public parklands, unauthorized migrant entry routes, and the suspension 
of physical touch caused by border family separation. Regarding the latter, I focus on the 
impediment of transborder touch at Friendship Park, a public space founded on the premise 
of bi-national friendship and cooperation between the nations of Mexico and the United 
States. Related to the closure of lands, I place analytical emphasis on the theme of 
accessibility, especially concerning the closure of unauthorized migratory entry routes by 


border security infrastructures. I illustrate how unauthorized migrant movement shifted 


ee: 


from highly urbanized regions in San Diego County to rural, and primarily Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) owned desert lands. I do this to demonstrate how the physical 
infrastructures of immigration policies, specifically following Operation Gatekeeper of 
1994, displaced migrants from previously used unauthorized entry migratory routes and 
into treacherous terrains. While border security infrastructure projects closed unauthorized 
migratory routes in urbanized zones—subsequently pushing migrants to desolate and 
environmentally harsh terrains—it also triggered an affectionate border politics that refuses 


the contiguity and closure caused by border security practices. 


ROADS, TRAILS, WATER, AND OTHER MATTERS 


Following a narrow washed-out San Diego County road cutting through horse 
ranches and nurseries, we approached Border Field State Park’s main entrance gate in our 
Toyota Yaris on a warm November morning. My partner and our Chicana elder activist 
friend were headed to Friendship Park, caught between the most southwestern edge of the 
continental United States and the most northwestern corner of Latin America. To be more 
specific, Friendship Park is a heavily surveilled public picnic area within Border Field State 
Park, a California State Park located within the Tijuana River National Estuarine Research 
Reserve (TRNERR). At Border Field State Park, the intersection of public space and 
homeland security infrastructures are visceral, as this is also the location where both the 
Tijuana River and the border fence meet the Pacific Ocean. 

We gradually slowed down as we passed a multitude of cars parked along the side 


of a usually desolate road. The park’s gate was opened, but a park ranger stood in front of 


ve: 


the opening, blocking incoming vehicles. In our car, we approached the ranger. She then 
told us that the parking lot at Friendship Park was at capacity. She recommended we park 
alongside the road or, if there was an open spot, to simply park in the horse trailer dirt lot 
next to the park’s main entrance. We found a spot in the horse trailer dirt lot and then 
proceeded to walk into the park on the paved access road heading towards Monument 


Mesa. 
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Image 3: Border Field State Park, map showing Tijuana River Estuary by Parks.ca.gov 


The access road begins at the park’s main gate and continues passed the California 
Park’s Ranger Station and into Friendship Park, which sits atop Monument Mesa. At the 
ranger station, we briefly paused to laugh at the building’s architectural resemblance to the 


fictional Border Patrol inspection station in the animated television series, Border Town. 
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Aware that we would soon encounter actual Border Patrol agents, mocking the ranger 
station’s architecture form relaxed our friend Jackie, who had never visited the park and 
was nervous about being at a border park. If we had entered in our car, the ranger station 
is where we would have paid a five-dollar park entrance fee and received a grounds map 
by one of the rangers. However, vehicular entrance to the park is becoming more and more 
of a rare occurrence, as both transborder ecological constraints and the presence of border 
security infrastructures often limit park access to only pedestrians. In the multiple times I 
visited Border Field State Park, beginning in 2014, only on three occasions had I been able 
to drive into the park. On almost all occasions, the vehicular entrance gate had been closed, 
and I entered the on foot—sharing the access roads and the trails with Border Patrol agents 
on all-terrain-vehicles (ATV) and tourist on horseback beach tours. 

After passing the ranger station, there is a short span on the access road with tall 
and dense vegetation. This is among the few areas in the park with natural shade and 
vegetation that remain green on a yearly basis. The shrubs and the rest of the vegetation at 
Border Field State Park resemble Southern California and Alta California Norte’s, dry and 
golden-brown natural drought-ridden landscape. After passing this small patch of shaded 
greenery, the paved road sharply veers to the left, leading south in the direction of homes 
adorning the Playas Tijuana hills and canyons. The houses sit beyond two border fences 
that swiftly dip and then climb onto the border topography. The fences outline every ravine, 
canyon, and hill surrounding the park. 

As the border fences and the Playas Tijuana homes became visible, a dirt trail 


leading to the beach appeared on the access road’s left side. Adjacent to the dirt pathway 
is; 


is a white border security tower equipped with video recording devices all pointed south 
towards the border fences. From the security tower, the trail, and access road intersection, 
park visitors can choose to continue on the road to reach Friendship Park or head-on the 
trail. The trail’s path gradually transforms from compacted soil to loose sand as it goes to 
the beach. Portions of the path are outlined by white picket fences, others by low hanging 
wire and rocks. It’s a pleasant walk on the trail, but there is horse maneuver everywhere. 
This is a shared pedestrian and equestrian trail. Walking through this trail, it is common to 
encounter groups of six to eight tourists dressed as pseudo cowboys and cowgirls on a 
horseback adventure to the beach. 

Opting out of having to step on horse shit, we continued south in the direction of 
the Playas Tijuana homes on the access road. The access road is paved, but given the area’s 
topography in the Tijuana River’s basin delta, seasonal storms often bring debris from the 
surrounding Tijuana hills flooding the access road. With each flood, the road became more 
and more damaged and opaque. In the days following a massive storm, the road is 
inaccessible to vehicles. It is either flooded or simply too muddy to drive through. When 
the road floods, it closes. When this happens, there is no vehicular access to the park, as 


the only parking lot inside is located at Friendship Park. 
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Image 4: Partly Flooded Access Road at Border Field State Park 


Flooded road closures have more to do with the transborder political ecology than 
anything else. Storm run-off brings sewage and other pollutants onto the access road and 
then into the ocean. The border fences that divide Mexico and the United States bisect the 
transborder topography and interfere with the Tijuana River delta’s natural water and 
drainage flow. The blockage of natural water flows is coupled with Tijuana’s urban growth 
of both population and maquiladora manufacturing plants. With the employment 
opportunities offered at maquiladoras, the city’s population exploded. The maquilas 
produce more than low-wage jobs—they also produce waste and deplete the region’s water 
sources (Ojeda 2000, Vélez-Ibafiez 2017). Erosion and environmental degradation are 
among the ecological hazards that Tijuana residents face; such matters are aggregated with 


qi 


the addition of fortified border fence barriers blocking all ecological and human migratory 
flows into the United States. The roads at the park and those leading into the park are the 
first to close when water, sewage, and other contaminants seep. 

Flooded or not, Border Patrol agents on All-Terrain-Vehicles (ATV) use Border 
Field State Park’s access road to continue monitoring. I once visited the park after two- 
weeks of heavy storms flooded and closed the access road. I noticed the closed road signage 
and contaminated water warning signs but ignored their cautionary remark. There were 
few puddles on the road, and the asphalt was mostly covered with hard drying-mud and 
some “water.” Before I could reach the patch of drying-mud, a Border Patrol agent on a 
blue ATV appeared across the drying patch of mud. He came to a complete stop on his 
ATV. Without flinching at the sight of the puddles or mud, the agent immediately, hunched 
over, lifted his legs and placed his feet on the ATV seat. His back arched as his feet 
snuggled between his buttocks and the ATV’s seat. He leaned his head forward. He was 
not wearing a helmet. His bald head and face sat directly above the center of the handlebars. 
His arms bent at 90 degrees, and hands firmly grasped the ATV handles and gears. The 
agent carefully pressed the thumb throttle and slowly steered onto the semi-dried mud— 
cautiously ensuring that no liquid slashed onto him from his ATV’s back-tires. 

I stood there on the edge of the semi-dried mudded puddle, mesmerized observing 
the agent drive across the puddle and mud. When he approached, I could see my reflection 
on his blue mirrored sunglasses. The bald Border Patrol agent then stopped and quickly 
returned his body to a position better suited for riding an ATV. He looked at me and said, 


“you’re better off going the other way.” “How much further is it on the trail?” ignorantly, 
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I asked. I knew the time and distance, but it’s rare to have these types of pleasant encounters 
with any Border Patrol agent. “It’s not much ofa difference, but that there’s mostly sewage, 
I wouldn’t walk through it, if | was you” he said to me as he slightly tilted his bald head in 
the direction of the semi-dried blotch of mud he had just driven over. As fast as he appeared 
before me, he drove-off heading north towards the white security tower and the bend 
leading to the green vegetated patch in the access road. 

After a flood, when the waters dry-out, this access road reopens, yet the flooding’s 
remnants—the now hard-dry mudded sewage—remain visible and felt on the access road. 
On that warm November morning, as we walked to Friendship Park heading to “Opening 
the Door of Hope,” a large blue and gray striped charter bus slowly followed behind us. Its 
presence forced us to move to what appeared to be the edge of the road, but it was difficult 
to discern that indeed this was the edge. Over the years, the multitude of floods washed 
away any or all traces of a land/road boundary marks. As the bus drew near, we moved to 
where the washed-out flood sediment blended-in with the rest of the park’s land. We stood 
on a once edge, so the bus could drive-on-pass us, but the bus stopped. The driver opened 
his window and asked if we needed a ride. “No, thank you, we’re almost there,” I replied. 
The driver waved to us and continued to drive in the direction of Friendship Park. 

We continued walking on the washout road until we reached the base of Monument 
Hill. At the hill’s base, Jackie stopped and asked, “are we going up that hill?” Before I 
could reply, she said, “we should have taken the bus.” She then burst out in laughter—we 


all did. The road on the hill, which Jackie was referring to, is the only area on the access 
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road that is cleanly paved and free of any debris. It leads to Friendship Park’s parking lot 
and another access road that runs parallel to the border fence. 

The road paralleling the border fence is used by Border Patrol agents to monitor the 
border fence, but California park rangers also use this access road. The rangers use it to 
reach Friendship Park’s facilities, specifically the restroom facilities when the main park 
access road floods. Maintenance of other park facilities, such as the picnic benches, 
retaining walls, interpretative signs, and landscaping, however, remains inaccessible to the 
park rangers and their volunteers when the access road is flooded. This closure results in 
the overgrowth of undesirable plant life at Friendship Park—often referred to as invasive 
species. I heard the term invasive species when I volunteered with TRNERR’s Friday 
stewards program. I volunteered so I could meet California parks rangers and ask questions 
on the dynamics and complexities between recreational space management and border 
security. 

In February of 2018, I stood by TRNERR’s cactus and sage garden when I heard a 
woman’s voice ask, “Manuel, is that you?” I figure it was Julia, who I was there to meet, 
but she was not wearing her ranger’s uniform. She was in regular clothing—washed-out 
blue jeans and a bright turquoise hoodie. “Come; this way, the office is over here,” she told 
me and pointed towards the building adjacent to the visitor’s center’s parking lot. She then 
invited me into her office. Her desk was covered with estuary brochures and piles and piles 
of multicolored binders. The few posters on the pastel yellow cinder block walls were 


informative of the local flora and fauna found in the region. I took a seat at her desk. She 
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mentioned her son is a Ph.D. candidate in music at Tulane. “He also does research, like 
you,” she said. 

She explained that as a state employee, she couldn’t reflect too much on border 
security issues. She then invited me to participate in their Friday volunteer stewards 
program. She recommended that I could observe and talk to any of the estuaries’ long-term 
volunteers. I would need a background check if I wanted to volunteer, observe, or be 
involved in any way with the program. “Everyone gets a background check, we’re a 
government agency, so you need to have your paperwork completed before you volunteer,” 
she continued to explain. 

As I filled out the necessary documents, Julia asked, “did you get a chance to walk 
around, to see the reserve?” “Yes,” I replied, “I walked down to the bench by the river’s 
edge, it’s so beautiful out there.” “It really is,” she replied. Then, she briefly paused. Her 
eyes shifted in the direction of the only window in the room, and continued to say, “when 
you’re out there it’s hard to imagine that you’re not alone that you are constantly being 
watched.” “By Border Patrol?” intrigued, I inquired. “Sometimes. Not always. Did you see 
the helicopters? That’s the Navy. They train out here. Border Patrol isn’t that present here 
as they are down at Border Field,” she replied. 

Land use at TRNERR has ranged from military, to landfill, and ultimately a 
conservation zone. Walking through the estuary, bits of broken glass are prevalent, 
scattered across the grounds—Julia mentioned that the estuary was an actual dump for the 
City of Imperial Beach. Encouraged by broader environmental movements, 


environmentalist sought-out the preservation of the Tijuana River Estuary as early as the 
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1960s. It was not until 1982, however, that the estuary officially received environmental 
protection through the United States Department of Commerce’s National Estuarine 
Sanctuary Program. The military’s presence at the estuary dates back to 1910 during the 
Mexican Revolution when the 11" Calvary established Camp Hearn to patrol the United 
States-Mexican border (Tijuana River National Estuarine Research Reserve 
Comprehensive Management Plan, August 2010). Between 1929 and 1941 the United 
States Navy established a machine gun range and an auxiliary landing field adjacent to the 
now estuarian grounds and Tijuana River’s delta. The landing field is where the Naval 
helicopter pilots train—they circle around the estuary. The helicopters land and then deploy 


back into the air—hour after hour day after day. 


Image 5: Naval Helicopters over TRNERR (Tijuana in the foreground) 


Weeks later, as the Friday stewards gathered by the estuaries flagpole, Jody, the 
ranger that organizes the volunteer program, excitedly told the volunteers that fifteen 


students from Arizona State University (ASU) on spring break were joining in to help. “I 
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figure, we can finally focus on that big open space and remove all the invasives” she 
explained as we waited for the ASU students to arrive. I had heard the term invasive 
concerning plants before, but I was agitated by the term at that specific moment. It was 
April 2018, and Trump had just ordered the National Guard to the Border. Within the 
context of a militarized ecology (the naval helicopters flying around us), and the border 
security infrastructure projects—visible from TRNERR’s visitor’s center, where we 
stood—and, ultimately, considering the treatment of undocumented immigrants in U.S. 
society, it was difficult for me, as a Chicano ethnographer (Menchaca 1997; Guerra 2013), 
to disassociate the rhetoric of “invasive” removal from current racist angsts and violence 
towards Mexican migrants. 

The continuous military use, the pervasive militarized securitization of the United 
States-Mexican border, the City of Imperial Beach’s former waste management, and the 
volunteers with the Friday stewards’ program, all contribute to the making of the Tijuana 
River Estuary’s current ecosystem. Such an ecosystem intersects with the emergence of 
security measures to seal the United States border from Mexico. The jurisdictional overlaps 
between the various public-serving institution at TRNERR and Border Field State Park, 
including the Navy and the Border Patrol, result in limited access not only for park visitors 
to these public lands but also for those that maintain these public spaces. Still, week after 
week, the volunteers returned to tirelessly plant more natives and remove 
the invasives while less than a mile away Border Patrol agents were simultaneously 
apprehending unauthorized migrants, who are also pathologized (Chavez 2013) 


as invasive and a threat to national security. 
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BECOMING SUSPECT WHILE USING THE RESTROOM 


Despite the road closures and road inaccessibility at Border Field, the restrooms at 
Friendship Park remain open for public use. Yet the restroom is also a site where the 
movement of people of “Mexican” appearance is continuously under surveillance and 
made suspect by Border Patrol agents at Friendship Park. 

Jacob is a recent graduate of Chicano Studies at San Diego State University. He is 
originally from El Paso, Texas, or Chuco’ as he and other Chicanxs call it. As a child lived 
less than a mile from the border with Ciudad Juarez. His more vivid memories of growing 
up in the Juarez-Chuco border region are of border-crossing migrants knocking at his door 
and asking his father for food or water. “My dad would always give them a taco and some 
water, he never let them inside the house, but always gave them something, even clothes 
or toys for the kids.” He currently lives in Orange County but loves to visit San Diego and 
Tijuana. “It just reminds me of home. The houses the people, the tacos.” On a visit to 
Border Field State Park, Jacob and his friend experienced a strange encounter with two 
Border Patrol agents outside of Friendship Park’s restrooms—Jacob believes it was racially 
motivated. 

Jacob and his friend had walked into Friendship Park through the dirt/sand trail that 
leads to the beach. After walking to Friendship Park, he needed to use the restroom. As his 
friend waited outside of the gray cinder block building attempting to remove sand from his 


shoes, two border patrol agents circled around the cinderblock building in their ATV’s. 


7 Colloquially the term El Chuco is the semi-official nickname for El Paso, Texas. The name originates 
from Pachuco cultural lore of the 1920s-1940s, which emerged in the El Paso-Juarez transborder 
metropolis. 
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The Border Patrol agents then stopped less than five feet across from his friend. Jacob was 
still in the restroom. “I just heard someone yelled-out if anyone was in the restroom?” Jacob 
then heard his friend respond, “uh...just my friend”.” Jacob continued and said, “I didn’t 
know what was going on, man. So, I washed my hands and ran out, and there was the 
Border Patrol! Two of them on their motorcycles in front of my friend.” Jacob then 
explained that “one was white the other Mexican-American.” Jacob paused for a moment 
and said, “man, the Mexican and Asian border agents are the worst! They just have a huge 
chip on their shoulder.”’® 

I then asked him what happened next. “It all happened so fast. One moment I am 
pissing and then my friend is getting questioned by Border Patrol. I was just in shock. The 
Border Patrol were just feet away from us,” he explained. When Jacob came out of the 
restroom, he too was questioned by the agents. “Is anyone else in there with you?” the 
white border Patrol agent asked him. Calmly, but still puzzled by the whole situation, Jacob 
replied, “no, I don’t think so. I am sure it was just me in there.” The Mexican American 
Agent told them that two men had just jumped the fence. Then, the white agent aggressively 
asked Jacob and his friend, “did you see the two guys jump the fence? They’re out here 
somewhere, did you see them? Do you know anything about that?” Jacob remembers 
precisely what and how the agent asked him. Frustrated, Jacob then said to me, “the white 
Border Patrol agent was so persistent, man. He continued to ask, and ask, as if we had 


anything to do with the two men who had just ‘jumped’ the fence. I think he thought it was 


8 This sentiment towards Mexican American and Asian Border Patrol agents is echoed by many during my 
interviews, especially when sharing stories of crossing at official ports of entry. 
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us.” I asked Jacob what happened next: he simply said: “we just stood there not saying 
anything—not knowing what to say. Then the border patrol just looked at each other, 
nodded and drove-off.” 

“You think they were just fucking with us?” Jacob asked me. “I don’t know, not 
that many people cross through there, but they could have. The Border Patrol is always 
looking for two guys that’s their go to excuse to question people,” I replied. If anyone did 
indeed cross through Friendship Park, they would have to jump two fences. If they jumped 
near the beach, then it is only one fence, but either way, it would have to be a quick jump 
followed by a faster run. The moment anyone gets near the border fence, Border Patrol 
agents are on them, either by honking or rapidly approaching on their ATVs. I have even 
seen a helicopter approach someone who stood near the fence. It is almost impossible to 
climb a 16-foot fence, let alone two, jump, and then hide in a matter of seconds somewhere 
at Friendship Park and then hike-out. 

After sharing this story with me, Jacob was livid, “I think they were fucking with 
us, man! They smirked. And they didn’t even say anything to some white people that were 
actually standing by the fence.” He then proceeded to tell me about a middle-aged white 
man and a young white girl standing near the entrance gate into Friendship Parks’ 
Friendship Circle, taking selfies with the border fence. I stayed quiet for a moment, 
contemplating what Jacob had just told me—considering the racial politics of belonging at 
Friendship Park. Then Jacob broke the silence between us, “imagine if me and my friend 
didn’t speak English if we didn’t have papers, we’d be screwed.” He then said, “but if we 


didn’t have papers, we probably won’t have even been there in the first place.” I agreed 
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with him. De Facto closure of Friendship Park is the reality for many undocumented 
immigrants. Fortunately, Friendship Park is also the epicenter of transborder bi-national 
celebrations, events, and protests. At these events, apprehensions and questioning of Latinx 


park attendees are less likely to occur. 


JOYFULLY WALKING TOWARDS FRIENDSHIP PARK 


On our walk that November morning in 2017, we shared tragic and amusing stories 
of encounters or run-ins that we, our friends, or our families had with the Border Patrol. 
Having worked for a government arts council, Jackie shared many stories of the Border 
Arts Workshops of the 1980s and the troubles the conceptual artist Guillermo Gomez Pefia 
caused for local San Diego-Tijuana border and Chicana/o artists. She also shared a story 
of the late Chicano Folk singer, Ramon “Chunky” Sanchez and how during an album cover 
photo shoot at the Mexicali border, he got stuck on top of the border fence and couldn’t get 
down. When a Border Patrol agent arrived to investigate, it turned out the agent actually 
knew Chunky. They had been friends in high school. As Jackie shared this story, she 
laughed and in a forced deepen-masculine voice, and purposefully mocking a white male 
stereotypical tone, yelled out: “Chunks, is that you on the fence!” Amused, Jackie couldn’t 
stop laughing out loud at her impression of a white Border Patrol agent finding his Chicano 
high school friend, Chunky Sanchez, stuck on the border fence. We laughed at her 
impersonation of the Border Patrol agent and continued to walk on the washed-out access 


road sharing our memories of our family’s and friend’s border crossing stories. 
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Despite the park’s road condition, the border fencing, and the multiple surveillance 
technology towers scattered across the Border Field State Park, we were joyful to be there 
that morning. Our joy was rooted in having the ability to be mobile, as in being able-bodied 
and having U.S. citizenship. We were not undocumented and could walk into the park 
without fear of being apprehended. As U.S. citizens of Mexican descent, we also 
understood our privileged position of not fearing deportation or apprehension if questioned 
by the many Border Patrol agents surveilling the park, which also happens to be on public 
border grounds. We also understood that despite our skin color and dark hair, it was 
doubtful that Border Patrol would apprehend or question anyone who looked like us 
(Mexicans/Chicanxs). Simply, there were too many of us there visiting the park that day. 
It was too much of an extraordinary occasion—we were there to bear witness to the 
transborder event that would soon unfold at Friendship Park and its counter-park, El Parque 


de la Amistad, in Playas Tijuana. 


EL PARQUE DE LA AMISTAD 


El Parque de la Amistad vibrates with social and economic life—directly 
contrasting with the desolation found at Friendship Park and Border Field State Park. 
Unlike Friendship Park, El Parque de la Amistad is accessible to the public in terms of 
location. While Friendship Park is indeed a public park, it is within a California State Park 
and a U.S. border security zone. Complicating matters of accessibility to Friendship Park 
is the vehicle entrance fee and the politics of road closure due to flooding. Still, the actual 


flooding further generates accessibility barriers within the park grounds. Considering that 
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Border Field State Park is at the end of a desolate road paralleling the Mexican border, it 
is almost impossible to reach the park’s main entrance gate without a vehicle. Even getting 
to the park on a bicycle is a challenge as there is no bike route—the road leading to Border 
Field State Park has many closed-in curbs that make too dangerous to ride a bicycle. On 
the contrary, El Parque de la Amistad sits next to the Monumental Plaza de Torros events 
stadium, Tijuana’s historical Faro (lighthouse), and at the end of Avenida del Pacifico, the 


main avenue leading to the beach, and the Playa Tiyjuana’s boardwalk walking trail. 


Image 6: Aerial View of El Parque de La Amistad and Friendship Park from 
©OpenStreetMap contributors 
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As a beach town, Playas Tijuana is a popular destination for recreational activities 
and tourism. It is also its own community, meaning that Tijuana residents live there and 
have made Playas (as the locals call it) home. The community has other parks, libraries, 
grocery stores, movie theaters. “Tenemos todo aqui” (we have everything here), Vicente, 
a Tijuana Uber Driver who lives in Playas, told me when he drove me from the Chaparral 
border crossing to Los Arcos Mariscos restaurant on Avenida del Pacifico. The restaurant 
is named after an archway sepulture found a public auditorium at the center of the Playas 
Tijuana beach boardwalk. The wooden boardwalk leads from the auditorium north towards 
the border fence, up Monument Mesa, and finally reaching a viewing area on a bluff that 
overlooks the border fence and the Pacific Ocean. Given its location, El Parque de la 
Amistad is more closely associated with a Tijuana beach park than its binational counter 
park, Friendship Park. 

Intentionality—that is, intending to serve something that did not ever come into its 
planned fruition—is among why these two park spaces coexist but in two separate nations. 
In 1971, former First Lady Patricia Nixon inaugurated Friendship Park to serve as a bi- 
national park between the United States and Mexico. At her inaugural speech, she said, 
“may there never be a fence between these two great nations so that people can extend a 
hand in friendship” (del Castillo and Morones 2012: 75). Today, an amalgamation of 
California State Park facilities—including restrooms, cement picnic benches, a beach 
viewing area, and parking lot, all composites of the public park facilities—coexist with the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) border security infrastructures that splinter El 


Parque de la Amistad from Friendship Park. Therefore, it is crucial to recognize that El 
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Parque de La Amistad is not merely the Mexican side of Friendship Park, as Tijuana’s 
cultural, spatial practices have claimed it as its own public park space for the beach 


community of Playas Tijuana. 


Image 7: Mural on Border Fence at Playas Tijuana, Mexico 


Artworks and gardens have personalized the border fence for the Playas Tijuana 
Mexican and migrant communities. Most visible are the massive multicolored and multi- 
thematic murals adorning the border fence. Each metal fence beam’s unique triangular 
shape that pierces the ground provides two separate canvases for multisided murals. These 
images become visible depending on the angle one views them from. The top of the border 
fence has a metal plate. Artists have readapted these flat surfaces as a metal canvas for their 
artwork. Pastel pink, blue, red, yellow, and green colored cement benches facing south 


(away from the fence) align a walkway that runs along El Parque de la Amistad to the 
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boardwalk. Gardens with rosemary, citronella, roses, succulents, and other plantitas abut 
the border fence. These plants form part of a binational community garden. Heart-shaped 
sculptures painted with images and symbols emblematic of Mexico, Tijuana, and border 
life align the walkway leading from the garden westward into a plaza where the border 
monument and the famous Tijuana Faro (the lighthouse) stand. This plaza has garnished 
so much attention in recent years that the Mexican Tourism Board added a free-standing 


sign spelling out TIJUANA in multicolored bright letters for tourists to take selfies. 


Image 8: El Parque de La Amistad 


El Parque de la Amistad shares the same topography and security mechanisms as 
Friendship Park and Border Field State Park. Given the political situation of closure and 
construction of border security infrastructures, it is almost impossible to maintain the 


United States side of the Friendship Park’s binational garden. Also, there is no art on the 
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United States side of the border fence; the fence retains its rusted red color caused by metal 
oxidation. Other border security apparatuses present at Friendship Park—that socially 
disassociated it from its Tijuana counter park—range from a surveillance technology 
tower, floodlights pointing south towards Playas Tijuana, temporary signage on the beach 
warning against trespassing on U.S. government property, Border Patrol vehicles, and the 


two steel border fences that run parallel to each other. 


Image 9: Friendship Circle 


On the United States side—in the interstice of the two paralleling border fences— 
is an area known as Friendship Circle. If Friendship Park is a heavily surveilled, Friendship 
Circle is even more surveilled. Still, this area is open for public transborder events, such as 


“Opening the Door of Hope,” and the weekly bi-national masses organized by the Friends 
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of Friendship Park. Over the years, access to this space between the fences has been further 
regulated, conditional, and closed-off. The circumference of the cement circle that 
composes the actual Friendship Circle extends into Playas Tijuana. Yet, it is currently 
divided by an oxidized steel beam and the meshed border fence. The obelisk border 
monument—that delimitates the legal limits of the United States and Mexico nations—was 
intended to be in the center of Friendship Circle. Yet, the obelisk now stands firmly directly 


behind the border fence fully immersed in Mexico. 


Image 10: Floodlights through the Border Fence 


While El Parque de la Amistad appears less surveilled than Friendship Park, the 


effects of U.S. border security infrastructures spillover into Mexico. First is the case of the 
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actual border fence, which shares a side with Mexico. It gradually emerges from the Pacific 
Ocean and continues to curb and wind-up and down, heading inland towards the hills. 
Second, the Border Patrol is constantly and remotely monitoring the Tijuana beach and 
park. From their vehicles, Border patrol agents gaze south across the fence into Mexico, as 
do the multiple cameras positioned on surveillance towers. At night, floodlights tower over 
the border fence illuminating both sides of the fence. Smaller generator operated 
floodlights also shine brightly through the border fence illuminating El Parque de Amistad 


with shadows reflecting the border fence’s meshed steel onto Playas Tijuana grounds. 


ORGANIZING FOR MIGRANT RIGHTS 
On November 18th, 2017, at both the Mexican and United States sides of the 


Friendship Parks, standing in Friendship Circle, we waited to witness “Opening the Door 
of Hope,” a transborder event put on by the humanitarian and migrant rights organization, 
Border Angels. Enrique Morones is the founder of the human rights organization Border 
Angels. His work in helping the undocumented is guided by love. 

Enrique lived an extremely different life before Border Angels, but he always 
advocated for Latino representation and transborder equity. He was once the San Diego 
Padres baseball team Latino marketing coordinator. He initially began organizing 
programming to increase Latino baseball fans’ numbers at the San Diego Padres stadium. 
He coordinated shuttles from the San Ysidro Port of Entry to the San Diego Padres 
Stadium. He did this to accommodate and generate access to Tijuana’s San Diego Padre 


fans. The networks he established in developing these transportation services helped him 
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later-on with the Border Angels organization. For the “Opening the Door of Hope” he was 
able to coordinate a free chartered bus to help shuttle attendees from San Ysidro to 
Friendship Park. 

Further, inspiring Enrique’s career trajectory from Latino baseball marketing 
coordinator to activist was a visit to a farmworker’s migrant camp in North County San 
Diego. At the camp, he witnessed Mexican migrant farmworkers living in makeshift 
shelters deep in the canyons and ravines. Surrounding these camps far up in the hills were 
affluent homes. Mostly undocumented men lived in these ravine and canyon camps. In 
describing the living conditions of the camps, anthropologist Leo Chavez (2013:77) writes, 
“[t]he encampments have no running water or toilets...Lacking toilets, the workers use the 
immediate area to relieve themselves. Mounds of trash, especially soda and beer cans pile 
up.” Additionally, Chavez outlines the makeshift shelter’s farmworkers live in. He 
describes them as being made from whatever materials are available. While makeshift 
shelters offer protection from the natural elements, they make the farmworkers visible 
targets for Border Patrol and immigration officers. To avoid apprehension, most 
Farmworkers who lived in these camps preferred to sleep in what they term “Spider Holes.” 
These are burrowed shelters dug into the ground and whose top is covered by brush. The 
spider holes provided less sheltering from the elements and critters but offer camouflage 
to the migrants in the event of a police, immigration, or Border Patrol raid (ibid). 

After visiting and knowing the problems migrant farmworkers faced in San Diego’s 
North County canyons, Enrique informally organized food drives to provide as many 


resources as he could to the migrants. As he did this, he also listened to the farmworkers’ 
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border crossing stories and realized the perils Mexican migrants were confronted with 
when attempting to reach the United States to find work. With increasing border 
surveillance and technologies emerging within the San Diego-Tijuana transborder region, 
unauthorized migrations were pushed inland to the mountains and arid deserts. Enrique 
realized he could help save lives by placing water and other provisions along those routes. 

When he began putting water in the desert and mountains, he was not in any official 
organization—he was doing the work out of necessity. He understood the importance of 
water for the survival of the clandestine border crosser. The organization’s name, Border 
Angels, originated from the Univision television show, Sabado Gigante. In a special 
feature, the host Don Francisco used the term Angel de La Frontera (Border Angel) to 
describe Enrique’s activism. As migrant deaths increased with Operation Gatekeeper, the 
waterdrops became essential to Enrique’s mission of helping immigrants. Border Angels 
did not officially form as a non-profit organization until 2002, but Enrique’s work emerged 
in the turbulent year of 1994, where anti-immigrant nativists politics ran rampant in 
California and when NAFTA came into full effect. 

The desert waterdrops that Enrique inspired continue to this very day. The 
waterdrops are amongst the most popular programs offered by Border Angels. Their 
popularity in part has to do with the altruism and the hope they inspire—the water drop 
volunteers are actually saving lives. Migrant exposure to the harsh social and ecological 
elements of the United States-Mexican borderlands (de Leon 2015; Urrea 2004) motivates 
the urgency of the waterdrops and activates a wave of volunteers to participate in the 


monthly desert waterdrops. At each water drop, Border Angels volunteers’ hike into the 
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San Diego deserts and mountains to leave canned foods, emergency blankets, sweatshirts, 
and of course, a multitude of plastic gallons of water intended to be consumed by 
unauthorized border-crossing migrants. 

Since the implementation of Operation Gatekeeper, the number of border patrol 
agents and security infrastructures increased in the urban regions between San Diego and 
Tijuana. Operation Gatekeeper did not prevent unauthorized entry to the United States; it 
only deterred migrants into geographical areas that Jason De Leon (2015) identifies as 
“dangerous terrains.” In these treacherous terrains, the potentiality of death became a 
reality to many unauthorized migrants because they were exposed to both high and low 
temperatures of both desert and mountain ecologies. By leaving water and food at potential 
unauthorized desert border crossing zones, the Border Angels leave necessary lifesaving 
resources for migrants. 

Motivating the formation of border security policies of deterrence, such as 
Operation Gatekeeper, were the negative ramifications of free trade established with North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). This free trade agreement program between 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico increased unauthorized migrations into the United 
States as poor Mexican farmers were unable to compete with the low prices of U.S. 
agricultural products entering the Mexican market. With increased border security 
measures going into effect in the San Diego-Tijuana transborder region, migrants sought 
entry routes into San Diego County through its southern rural mountains and deserts 
abutting northwest Mexico. NAFTA and Operation Gatekeeper exacerbated 


undocumented migration’s already harsh conditions following the 1986 Immigration 
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Reform (see chapter one). With such policies, border security infrastructures proliferated 
on the San Diego-Tijuana landscape, drastically shifting geographies of unauthorized 
migration inland, as previous urban entry routes were closed-off as they posed to many 
risks for apprehension and deportation. 

Thousands of unauthorized migrants have died since the United States federal 
government implemented Operation Gatekeeper in San Diego. For those reasons, Enrique 
and Border Angels co-founder Roberto Martinez began hiking into the deserts and 
mountains to leave supplies and other resources like food, clothes, and water for migrants 
making the treacherous journey into the United States. Most recently, Enrique moves at a 
slower pace than before. Those close to him say he is not as agile as he once was: in a way, 
that is why he doesn’t take part in the desert waterdrops anymore. Yet, there is no shortage 
of volunteers for the Border Angels waterdrops. For each water drop, there are anywhere 
from seventy to one hundred volunteers. Waterdrop volunteers include various Border 
Angels chapters, community supporters, and university students from Southern California. 
I was surprised when I saw UCLA and UC Riverside student volunteers partaking in the 
waterdrops in San Diego. 

Two scheduled monthly waterdrops accommodate volunteer’s agility. The first is a 
general water drop that is open to all who register. The second is an advanced drop, open 
only to previous volunteers who have demonstrated advanced hiking or outdoor skills. The 
advance group also scouts for new drop sites. The waterdrops happen within BLM lands 
perceived to serve as unauthorized migratory entry routes. These are public lands that 


parallel the border with Mexico in San Diego and Imperial Counties. Waterdrop volunteers 
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meet at the Border Angels main office in Sherman Heights, near the historic Mexican 
American Barrio Logan neighborhood and Chicano Park. They organize themselves into 
groups based on experience and physical agility, as the waterdrops do require hiking and 
climbing in extreme terrains and environmental conditions. 

The groups include beginner, intermediary, and advanced. Each volunteer must 
bring their own water for the trek ahead of them and a spare gallon that they will leave in 
the desert for the migrants. Each gallon weighs approximately eight-pounds—Border 
Angel leaders constantly remind the volunteers of the weight. The leadership then reminds 
each volunteer of the importance of leaving water out in the desert or mountains. On each 
water gallon, the volunteers are asked to write supportive messages to the migrants. With 
permanent sharpie markers, they write messages intended to provide hope to any migrant 
that might find the water gallon during their border crossing. The messages range from 
bible verses to inspirational quotes: “si se puede,” “love has no borders,” or “Dios esta 
contigo.” 

Aside from the waterdrops, the Border Angels also organize a multitude of other 
programs and events centered around undocumented immigrant and migrant human rights 
on both sides of the United States-Mexican border. Outreach programs that allocate 
resources to immigrants are top priorities for Border Angels. They continually collect 
clothing, food, and blankets to distribute at the many migrant shelters in Tijuana and other 
Mexican border towns or cities. Their clothing and food drives have been helpful in the 
past years when thousands of Haitian and Central American migrants arrived in Tijuana 


with the prospect of claiming asylum in the United States. Often the asylum-seeking 
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migrants are left on the streets of Tijuana as they wait to petition their claim to the U.S. 
authorities. Border Angels had ensured that the thousands of Central American and Haitian 
refugees in Tijuana have meals to eat and are sheltered. In April 2018, the Border Angels 
held a drive and collected tents, water, and other food provisions. They distributed the 
items to Central American migrants who camped at the Chaparral Border Crossing in 
Tijuana. Some Border Angels volunteers also stayed with the migrants at the Chaparral/San 
Ysidro Border Ports of Entry to ensure that the Mexican authorities or Tijuana residents 


did not harass or extort the migrants as they attempted to have their asylum claim heard. 


Image 11: Inspirational Message on Water Gallon 


Border Angels chapters are spread throughout the country. Their chapters extend 
to the states of Michigan and New Jersey, but Southern California has the largest 
concentration of chapters and active members. In Southern California, there are chapters 
in the Inland Empire, Orange County, and various cities through San Diego County. Each 


regional chapter has its own specific members and event programming, but they all center 
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their efforts on immigration and immigrant rights. With strong membership, the Inland 
Empire chapter has a first response team that can aid the families of recently apprehended 
undocumented migrants facing deportation or prolonged detention. Most Border Angels 
chapters have day laborer outreach programs. The day laborer outreach programs are 
organized by individual Border Angels chapter members and provide day laborers—who 
are often referred to as jornaleros in labor scholarship (Ordonez 2015; Turnovsky 2006)— 
with “know your rights” reading material and a small meal. Not all jornaleros are 
undocumented, but they are a vulnerable labor force as they do not have guaranteed work 
and are at the mercy of their ever-changing employees (Fernandez 2017). Yet, the most 


popular Border Angels program is the monthly waterdrop. 


DESERT WATERDROPS 


At the Chevron Gas station in Jacumba, my phone last announced it was 101 
degrees Fahrenheit at 10am. That was the last time I had full cell service, but the waterdrop 
volunteers and I were neither in Jacumba nor was it 101 anymore. It was close to noon 
when we parked along a dirt desert road off Highway 98. In the near distance, there were 
electric windmills. Further north, Interstate-8 appeared as an opaque line cutting across the 
flat desert land. Between us and Mexico, to the south, were tan rock hills with deep cutting 
canyons whose ground had formed from hardening sand and dirt eroded over thousands of 
years of rain and flash floods. In essence, these canyons formed the paths where we would 


soon hike into for our desert waterdrop. 
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There were eight other vehicles parked along a dirt road and at least 25 volunteers 
all gearing up for the desert trek ahead. We looked miserably hot, and we had yet to begin. 
I was with the Border Angels beginner’s group, and except for the drop leaders, we were 
all inexperienced. Yet, I am no stranger to the desert nor its elements. After finishing my 
undergraduate degree, I worked as a cultural resource monitor for an environmental 
consulting firm south of Joshua Tree National Park. Despite my experience with the heat, 
the California deserts in late August and early September are hot, dry, and deadly. The sun 
burns the ground. This heat hugs and doesn’t let go—it suffocates. Insects don’t even buzz 
in the scorched air. Juan, a Border Angels volunteer from the Inland Empire, described the 


desert heat as something you can actually “feel burn your lungs when you breathe.” 


Image 12: Preparing for the Waterdrop 


Stepping out of the cool airconditioned car and into the dry roasting desert, I felt 
the moister rapidly evaporate off my skin. I knew my body would soon need electrolytes, 


so I reached for my half-frozen Gatorade and took a deep fulsome, and satisfying gulp. As 
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we prepared our bags and bodies for our trek ahead, Michael, a seasonal water drop 
volunteer, called us all together to form a circle. His gray curly hair peered beneath a tan 
baseball cap. He wore a black Border Angels T-shirt with the sleeves ripped off over a 
turquoise bright long sleeve shirt made of moister retaining material. His loosely fitted 
brown pants were also made of this material. His boots were heavily used—this was 
evident from the dirt that hard dried onto their surface. His outfit confirmed that he was 
well equipped for the desert trek ahead. Earlier, I had seen him pour water from plastic 
bottles into a bright neon orange water bladder that he then stuffed into his backpack. 
Whether or not he had been put in charge of our group, Michael took command. 

As we waited for all the volunteers to join in the circle, Michael, in a soft but stern 
voice, mentioned that it had been over a year since they last dropped water and supplies at 
that particular location. He wasn’t entirely sure if it was still a crossing point. When all the 
volunteers joined in the circle, Michael explained that we each had to carry enough water 
for ourselves and an extra gallon to leave behind. I had a gallon to leave behind and for 
myself three liters of water and an ice-cold Gatorade. Plenty of liquids for that day’s desert 
trek. Michael then pointed out the Border Angels volunteers who had medical training and 
could offer aid if we needed it—and indeed, some in our group would eventually need 
assistance. He then described the weight of the water: he said, “each gallon weighs eight 
pounds, but those eight pounds get heavier and heavier as they pull on your muscles with 
each passing hour that you are in the desert sun.” Michael, asked us to imagine crossing 
the desert, knowing that the only water we would have is the one we are carrying, and not 


knowing how long it would be until we would come around to more. Michael’s statement 
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concerning migrants water carrying capacity reminded me of a desert border crossing story, 
one of dehydration, told by Rubén, an undocumented swap meet vendor. 

The Border Patrol detained Rubén at a checkpoint in Riverside Country in May 
2006. He was deported to Tijuana, Mexico, but immediately crossed back through the 
desert somewhere near Mexicali. For three consecutive nights, Rubén walked through the 
desert hills and canyons. During the day, they would hide and rest in the ravines under 
whatever shade they could find. They were out of the water by the second night. In Spanish, 
Rubén described the frustration and anxiety brought on by dehydration; “me dolia la cabeza 
y mi cuerpo estaba bien caliente. Se siente bien culero no poder tomar agua” (my head hurt, 
and my body was hot. It feels a lot like an ass not being able to drink water). After a day 
of waiting. Then an entire night of walking without water, their smugglers picked them up 
at a freeway underpass and drove them to a house in Barrio Logan—they weren’t given 
any water until they reached the house. Once inside the house, a woman gave Rubén and 
the others an ice-cold glass of water. She instructed them not to drink it too fast. “Nos dijo 
que nos hacia dafio si la tomabanos muy rapido” (she said it would make us sick if we 
drank it too fast). Rubén then mentioned it was torture to have cold water in front of him 
but not be able to gulp it down. His feeling was in direct contrast to my sense of relief and 
satisfaction when I gulped down that ice-cold Gatorade upon feeling the desert heat on my 
skin. 

As we trekked through the desert lands, tears, sweat, and tragic border crossing 
stories emanated from the volunteer’s bodies. We were in a desert landscape similar to the 


one in which Rubén, and many others like him, had run out of water. We, however, had 
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plenty of supplies for ourselves and to leave behind. We also had the assurance that we 
would indeed return home. We didn’t carry the fear of death, detainment, or deportation 
along with the eight pounds from each water gallon. So, for me, it was rather difficult to 
imagine the sense of water deprivation when crossing through the desert. Some volunteers 
claimed to understand this conundrum, as their relatives had migrated into the United States 
through these very lands. They had a personal stake in their altruistic activism—it is what 
motivated them to volunteer. Other volunteers, like Michael, were there to support—they 


are allies and accomplices. 


AMOR, Si SE PUEDE: BARRIO LOVE FOR THE BORDER ANGELS 


Enrique Morone’s legacy as an advocate for immigrant rights is widely recognized 
in San Diego and has taken visual form at Chicano Park located in San Diego’s Barrio 
Logan. Chicano Park sits beneath San Diego’s Interstate-Five Freeway and Coronado 
Bridge junction. It is a National Historic Landmark, and its monumental murals are painted 
on the pillars that hold the bridge and freeway transportation infrastructures. This 
unconventional location for a community public park emerged from necessity as zoning 
ordinances in the 1950s depleted the Mexican American barrio community from public 
spaces. The Barrio Logan community needed park space as heavy industry and shipbuilders 
encroached onto their community. On April 22nd, 1970, community activists and Chicano 
students occupied the land that is now Chicano Park. For twelve days, they occupied vacant 
dirt lots under the freeway and bridge overpasses until the City of San Diego designated 


the land a city park. 
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The founding of Chicano Park is commemorated annually with the Chicano Park 
Day celebration on the Saturday closest to April 22nd. At the 2018 annual Chicano Park 
Day celebration, the Border Angels were selling poster prints to fundraise for their soon- 
to-be-completed “Amor, Si Se Puede” mural, which was painted on the eastern wall of 
Chicano Park’s newly re-constructed restrooms. The Border Angels commissioned master 
muralist Sal Barajas to paint a mural to depict the Border Angels work and philosophy of 


activism and love for the migrant communities of San Diego. 


Image 13: Amor, Si Se Puede Mural at Chicano Park 


As with most murals painted at Chicano Park, the mural artist must adapt their 
artwork to unconventional surfaces and work around park and_ transportation 
infrastructures. There are three major sections with distinct images in the “Amor, Si Se 


Puede” mural, which Maestro Barajas adapted to fit around the Chicano Park restroom 
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ventilation system. Above all the images, the phrase “Amor Si, Se Puede” is spelled out in 
white letters over a blue backdrop. There are also two pink hearts with white doves inside 
them and the words Paz written under the birds. They decorate the top middle portion of 
the mural. Two water gallons border the top ends of the mural. The gallons have the phrases 
“El Amor no Tiene Fronteras” and “Ni Una Muerte Mas” inscribed over them—they are 
homages to the phrases water drop volunteers spell-out on the gallons they leave in the 
desert. The mural’s middle section includes an image of the Virgen de Guadalupe. She 
walks through the desert in a pink dress and a green shawl with cross patterns on it. She is 
holding a white cross with the words “No Olvidados” written through it in her right arm. 
This serves as a reminder to not forget the migrant deaths caused by the growth of border 
security infrastructures in San Diego, which forced unauthorized migrations into the 
desolate and harsh mountain and desert terrains. She holds a one-gallon plastic water jug 
in her left hand, which commemorates the Border Angels desert waterdrops. 

Two other images formulate the Border Angels mural at Chicano Park. To the left 
of the Virgen de Guadalupe is an image of a group congregating. The image represents 
lawyers sharing know your rights information with community members. Among the 
community members depicted in the mural is the late Chicano folk singer and National 
Endowment of the Arts Fellow, Ramon “Chunky” Sanchez. I asked Maestro Sal Barajas 
why he included Chunky? He said, “we asked the community here at Logan who they 
wanted to see in the mural, they said Chunky.” He then explained that the major component 
of painting a successful mural “that will actually be accepted by the community,” is in 


“making sure it is something that they want to see, and they all wanted to see Chunky.” 
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Maestro Barajas continued to explain that the other people depicted as lawyers and 
community members are Border Angels leaders. “You can see that there’s Hugo Castro, 
from the Border Angels in Tijuana,” Maestro Barajas explained. To the right of the Virgen 
de Guadalupe, Maestro Barajas painted a scene of a family hugging inside an opening of a 
gray square. “It represents, opening the door of hope at Friendship Park, have you been to 
it?” Maestro Barajas asked me. I responded yes to him, and then Maestro Barajas smiled 
and said, “ah, so you know about it already. That’s where people hug at the border opening 
in the fence.” 

After the 2018 Chicano Park Day celebration, I joined Enrique and the Border 
Angels at their favorite Barrio Logan brewery. Upon arriving at the brewery, Enrique told 
me to get some tacos for myself. He had a tab open. He said, “grab as many tacos as you 
want, but bring me some too.” After Border Angels events, Enrique treats some of his 
volunteers to tacos at his favorite taco stand located on the back patio of a famous brewery 
in Barrio Logan. There they all debrief. At the brewery, I never saw him drink a beer. He 
only ate tacos while he joked and bantered with his team of volunteers. Enrique’s 
conversations are unstable, and he often seemed absent-minded. He’s asked me questions, 
only to proceeded onto a new topic before I even began to answer his original question. At 
times I did not know if he was serious or just jesting me. Every conversation I had with 
him he’s told me a joke, an awkward one at that, but Enrique’s charm prevented me from 
fully catching the joke’s possible double meaning. Still, whether he eats tacos at a brewery 


or speaking at an event, strangers regularly greet Enrique--they shake his hand and thank 
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him for all the work he does and has done for immigrants and the undocumented of San 
Diego. 

Enrique and members of his organization, Border Angels, are some kind of local 
heroes in the immigration right’s worlds. Enrique has gained local celebrity status in San 
Diego and across the nation due to his passion for human rights. After the Chicano Park 
Day celebration at the brewery, I further realized the level of respect the community in 
Barrio Logan have for the Border Angels and Enrique Morones. I sat with about 10 Border 
Angels volunteer’s and chapter leaders from across the county. More volunteers and 
leaders were standing and gathered around the wooden picnic table. Enrique sat in the 
middle, and while side conversations were happening, he was the focal point of the 
gathering. He made sure to speak to each, and every person present there with him. When 
he spoke, which was often, those around him stopped to listen. He mostly shared stories of 
former waterdrops or debates with nativists and continued to joke with his staff and 
volunteers. Everyone seemed to laugh at his comments. As I sat there with Enrique, 
listening to his bad jokes, people consistently approached him. Most wanted to talk to 
Enrique, shake his hand, and thank him for his work for immigrants, specifically the 
undocumented. 

Enrique is both famous and infamous. I first heard of him in 2003 when I was an 
active member of my community college’s M.E.Ch.A. (Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano/a 
de Aztlan) chapter. At a meeting, a colleague recommended Enrique Morones’s radio talk 
show. As I drove home that evening, I listened to Enrique’s radio show. In the following 


months, I was an avid listener. He focused on immigration topics on his radio show, 
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especially issues affecting the undocumented population living in San Diego County. On 
his radio show, he would host immigration lawyers or San Diego community leaders and 
also debated nativists and right-wing political activists who opposed his views of 
unconditional support to undocumented immigrants. He often appeared on the local 
Spanish language news networks, as he sometimes still does, providing testimony to 
whatever immigration topic was making headlines. He would also speak at immigrant 
rights political events or rallies. I recall hearing him speak in 2004, at a San Diego State 
University’s M.E.Ch.A. chapter conference. Among the activities planned during the 2004 
conference was a political action to protest Operation Gatekeeper’s tenth anniversary. 
Enrique was among the rally speaker’s at San Ysidro’s Larson Field. 

The first time I actually spoke to Enrique was in 2011 at San Diego’s Chicano Park. 
I was taking a tour with the Chicano Park Steering Committee of recently restored Chicano 
Park Murals. I noticed Enrique standing at the edge of the tour group. I recognized him 
from his television appearances and the rallies. He wore a white turtle neck with a purple 
Border Angels T-shirt over it. At any event he attends, he wears a Border Angels t-shirt, 
alternating between a dark forest green, purple, or black shirt. He was alone, so I walked 
up to him and said hello. I introduced myself and thanked him for the work he had been 
doing with Border Angels. At first, he was quiet and seemed preoccupied with something 
else. He then handed me a brochure and proceeded to tell me about up-coming Border 
Angels events. Enrique is notoriously known for handing-out Border Angels broachers. 
Anyone bound to have a conversation with him, even if it’s a simple introduction, will 


likely receive a stack of broachers from him. “Pass them on to your friends and family,” 
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he has repeatedly told me after I adamantly refused to take any more broachers. As he 
spoke to me at Chicano Park, a group of young Chicanos interrupted and introduced 
themselves to him. They also thanked him for his work. I backed away slowly, returning 
to the tour and to my friend, who patiently had been waiting for me. She commented on 
how tired and tense Enrique looked. I agreed and continued on the mural tour. 

Years later in 2014, as I collected data for my master’s thesis, I ran into Enrique at 
Friendship Park. He wore a light black coat over a black Border Angels t-shirt. He seemed 
less tense than the last time I had seen him. Yet, his hair had slightly grayed. I reintroduced 
myself and told him I was living in Texas. He asked if I had any connections in 
Brownsville. “I don’t,” I replied. He proceeded to tell me that he wanted to do an event in 
Brownsville or somewhere along the Texas-Mexico border. He didn’t have any broachers, 
so he handed me his business card and asked that I email him to see how we could work 
together in Texas. When I returned to Austin, I emailed him, but he never replied. In 2016, 
as I was preparing for my comprehensive doctoral exams, I saw Enrique online via a 
Facebook Live Stream at the El Paso-Juarez border. 

In El Paso, he was partaking in a transborder event where families from Ciudad 
Juarez and El Paso gathered in the river canal—which divides the United States from 
Mexico—to exchange hugs and visit with one another. The event was called “Hugs, not 
Walls,” it was organized by the Border Network for Human rights organization in El Paso, 
Texas. Enrique seemed joyful on the video stream as he virtually reported on the events 
transpiring at the Juarez/El Paso border. The San Diego-Tijuana Transborder event, 


“Opening the Door of Hope” was inspired by “Hugs not Walls,” which brought separated 
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transborder families from the El Paso/Juarez regions together to exchange hugs in the river 
canal under the El Paso del Norte International Bridge. Similarly, “Opening the Door of 
Hope” brought families together separated by U.S. immigration policy at Friendship Park 


and El Parque de la Amistad. 


OPENING THE DOOR OF HOPE 


On that warm November morning in 2017, we approached Monument Mesa at noon 
after walking through Border Field State Park’s washed-out access road. Arriving at 
Friendship Park, we passed the cinderblock restrooms building where Jacob and his friend 
had become suspect and briefly interrogated by Border Patrol agents. We then headed 
towards the silver gate opening located in what is the first of the two border fences. We 
entered Friendship Circle and stood there with at least 70 other spectators, journalists, and 
Border Angels volunteers. It was chaotic. There was too much commotion—too much 
movement: too many people giving too many orders. There were too many reporters. Too 
many general spectators. 

The Border Angels volunteers steered the reporters to a preselected section. The 
rest of us—the general public—were told to stay behind a yellow caution tape stretched 
out from the rusted steel border fence on one end and tied to an orange traffic cone’s tip 
some 20 feet away. We stood on opposite sides of the reporters. Between us was a 
clearing—a narrow strip of land bordered by more yellow caution tape tied to more orange 


cones. At the end of the caution tape was a rusted metal door guarded by two border agents. 
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Minutes later, the director and founder of Border Angels, Enrique Morones, walked 
into the narrow strip. His bright eyes shined through his tired face. He quietly addressed a 
group of about 15 people who had followed him into the clearing. As he spoke to them, he 
jested towards the border agents under the rusted browned-red border fence with one hand. 
He held a clipboard with his other hand. When Enrique was done speaking to the crowd 
around him, the people in the group lined up in a single file—one behind the other. Enrique 
then walked towards the two Border Patrol agents. To his right, a swarm of photographers 
leaned forward and extended their cameras across the yellow caution tape. Like the 
reporters, those of us on the public side extended our arms, cell phones in hand, pointed 
towards the fence. Our gazes fixated on the border agents who stood at the end of the 
clearance under the border fence. 

The two agents and Enrique were at the metal door under the shade of the rusted 
browned red steel border fence. Further back, passed the photographers, and down the 
sloped incline of Monument Mesa, was the vast dark blue Pacific Ocean contrasting with 
the light blue cloudless open sky of the San Diego-Tijuana Transborder region. Then a 
young, possibly Mexican American, Border Patrol agent unlocked a metal beam secured 
by a rusted hatch. She and her partner, another Mexican American Border Patrol agent, 
removed the thick steel beam. 

They both stood still. She made a call over her radio. A third Border Agent joined 
but stood behind them both. They all waited for a response. When the response arrived via 


radio, the two agents at the door began to pull it open. Mesmerized, we in the audience all 
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stood quiet. We waited with anticipation. We watched as the border agents struggled to 


open the heavy rusted steel door. As it fully opened, we jolted a cheer and wave of applause. 


Image 14: Reporters and Border Patrol Agent at Opening the Door of Hope, 2017 


Within the commotion, a heavy-set young man in a light gray suit standing at the 
back of the single-file line yelled-out, “It’s a better view from Mexico.” He was yelling to 
a relative of his in the audience, who was holding an expensive camera and wearing a suit. 
The young man at the back of the line was Johnny. His body movements hinted at his 
anxiety. Johnny stood impatiently at the end of the line yielding his place to others. Aside 
from the political specter that would soon unfold with “Opening the Door of Hope,” Johnny 
was about to marry at the border fence. He nervously waited for the Judge to arrive at El 


Parque de la Amistad to officiate his wedding. His bride, not visible to the rest of us, stood 
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in Mexico behind the steel border fence. His family was present. They carried the usual 
wedding heirlooms from flowers to bibles, and all wore suits. The Judge was a Mexican 
Judge, so technically, Johnny would be married under Mexican Law. But in reality, they 
were married on U.S. land, as the door, the threshold that opened that November day, is 
located in the United States and not the actual borderline. 

The border fence location is on United States territory, and not the actual 
geopolitical divide. In fact, the border fence is not on the actual divide anywhere along the 
U.S.-Mexican borderlands. This has generated much controversy, especially in areas like 
the Rio Grande Valley, where United States private property has been appropriated to 
construct border fencing (Diaz-Barriga and Dorsey 2020). Border fences must be built 
inland, away from the actual political line; otherwise, the United States security 
infrastructures seep onto Mexican territory and sovereignty. For this reason, the door in the 
fence at Friendship Park opens into the United States. The steel door was designed to serve 
as an egress point in case of emergencies. What emergency could constitute the opening of 
this door is speculative at best. Yet, a border architect or engineer—or possibly both (see 
Weizman 2007)—envisioned an entry in the border fence to serve as a potential threshold 
to aid in movements between Mexico and the United States—but only in cases of 
emergency. What is remarkable in this door’s planning is that someone was effective in 
convincing the federal government to include a door—an opening—at this specific portion 
and geographic location of the border fence with Mexico. 

On November 18th, 2017, the emergency door in the border fence opened. Similar 


to the “hugs not walls,” transborder event in El Paso/Juarez, the Border Angels organized 
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this event so physically separated transborder families could touch at a threshold in the 
border security infrastructure that sealed their immediate closeness in the first place. At 
“Opening the Door of Hope” there was no emergency. Instead, the movements that 
occurred were of affection and haptic: movements of empathy produced through the act of 
transborder touch. The participants of this transborder event and their hugs are material 
and symbolic components of the hope the event aimed to produce—rooted in an aspiration 
to disrupt border security infrastructure projects interdiction. By producing transborder 
motions and emotions through the familiar intimacy of haptic in the form of a hug, 
“Opening the Door of Hope,” momentarily ruptured the inhumanity of family separation 


caused by U.S. immigration policies during the Trump Administration’s rule. 
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Image 15: Border Monument #258. Playas Tijuana, Mexico 
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CONCLUSION 


This chapter began with an ethnographic description of bi-national environmental 
and border security matters. My use of matters related to a cultural form that is 
simultaneously physical substance and social situation. I examined matters of closure at 
Border Field State Park by tracing the roads, trails, and mud leading to the “Opening of 
Door of Hope” event where an affectionate border politics emerged in the form of 
transborder hugs. I then turned to the efforts of immigrant rights organization volunteers 
in San Diego and the California deserts. I did this to demonstrate how the growth of border 
security infrastructure mechanisms increased migrant deaths, which then caused an 
altruistic border politics to emerge. To save migrant lives, activists and migrant rights 
advocates began leaving lifesaving resources, such as food, water, and emergency blankets 
in the harsh desert terrains. 

In developing my analysis, I positioned the affection, love, and empathy of 
immigrant and human rights activists as a response that satisfies a liberal political 
aspiration to abolish inhumane border security practices. Through my analysis, I 
demonstrated how closures prompted an emotionally triggered affectionate border politics. 
Through an affectionate border politics, activists and migrant rights advocates can apply 
political pressure to the U.S. government in its implementation of inhumane border security 
policies, which have led to the death of thousands of migrants and the separation of 
families. Therefore, this chapter addressed two distinct yet interrelated themes—the 
closure of lands along the United States-Mexican border and the cultural politics of 


emotion (Ahmed 2004) that surfaced in response to such closures. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Access to Space: Entanglements of Mobility and Border Security 
Infrastructure Projects 


On an early morning in May, Gustavo and I headed to Friendship Park to attend the 
2018 Fandango Fronterizo, a Son Jarocho transborder music festivity that happens 
annually. As we steadily drove through Border Field State Park to reach Friendship Park, 
we trailed behind a group of predominantly white tourists on an equestrian tour. Gustavo 
grew anxious. He had noticed the overwhelming presence of Border Patrol vehicles in the 
surrounding hilltops and hidden along the park’s trails. While Gustavo had lived in San 
Diego County since 1991, that was his first visit to the park. It was also his first time in 
that particular region of San Diego County. The possibility of encountering the Border 
Patrol pursuaded his avoidance of the park and other places located near the border. 

Gustavo is undocumented with Deferred Action for Chidlhood Arrivals (DACA). 
To him, deportation was something to be anticipated if he ventured to close to places known 
for Border Patrol presence. He wanted to accompany me that day because of the rare 
opportunity transborder festivities, such as the Fandango Fronterizo, present for 
undocumented Americans like himself. Due to the event’s performative aspect, there were 
too many witnesses, especially reporters, for Border Patrol apprehensions, harassments, or 
detentions to visibly manifest. For him, attending the 2018 Fandango Fronterizo was less 


about the Son Jarocho music or the transborder celebration and more about enjoying—for 
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the first time in his life—a public park at the beach with a minimal assurance of unlikely 
deportation to happen. 

Throughout his life, Gustavo was enculturated into the practice of avoidance. 
During his childhood, his mother avoided areas close to the border or location known for 
Border Patrol presence to minimize the likelihood of deportation. As an undocumented 
American adult with DACA, Gustavo continued to avoid places of potential deportation as 
his mother had taught him. Despite his deferment against removal (a guarantee accorded 
by his DACA status), his internalized fear and anxiety of encountering any form of the 
Border Patrol—a scenario he believed could lead to questioning, then apprehension, and 
ultimately deportation—shaped his socio-spatial practices of mobility and spatial 
knowledge of the San Diego-Tijuana borderlands. 

Although the park’s proximity to the border was more than enough to deter him 
from going, Gustavo understood that Friendship Park was open to a public to which he did 
not (as an undocumented immigrant with DACA) belong. Unlike the careless tourists on 
horseback, Gustavo’s undocumented sociopolitical status had sealed him from freely 
accessing, but more specifically, from thoroughly enjoying that public recreational space 
with ease. Waging potential apprehension and access to recreational space, Gustavo’s first 
visit to Friendship Park illuminates the limits and possibilities for undocumented people 
accustomed to spatial closures due to border security’s pervasiveness in San Diego, 
California. This chapter offers a theoretical analysis of border security enforcement 


practices through discourses of space, infrastructure, and mobility to explore emerging 
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spatial inequalities through the various ways access and mobility are granted, denied, or 
foreclosed to the undocumented and racialized populations. 

Engaging with various theoretical terrains that speak to the treatment of Mexican 
origin people in the United States-Mexican border region, I answer why the politics that 
accommodated racial-spatial segregation practices continue to reproduce segmented forms 
of access and mobility to public space. I define public space as the location where the social 
interaction of people of different racial, gendered, and economic social sectors occurs. The 
distinction between the private and the public relates to differences between the home or 
refuge and places for democratic participation, assemblage, or consumption (Habermas 
1989). In this way, public space exists outside of private arenas—it constitutes the spaces 
outside of homes, private clubs, or venues. My definition of public space encompasses 
roads or freeways, parks, and commercial centers—these are spaces that might be public 
but are exclusionary. The definition of public space as a site for democratic participation 
is, therefore, illusionary, as social inequality and social orders do segment access and 
modes of participation in such spaces. I argue that access to public space is related to 
everyday institutional and cultural politics that determine how social and racial orders are 
maintained, sustained, or accommodated through the infrastructures that regulate spatial 
mobilities. 

The accommodation of racialized peoples in public space means that a specific 
location socially constructed never to include racialized people has been forced to make 
room for those it once excluded. Concurring with George Lipsitz (2011: 5) assertation that 


“it takes places for racism to take place,” I demonstrate how the social production of racial 
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boundaries in the United States Mexican borderlands accommodate spatially segregated 


forms of mobility and access to public spaces for undocumented racialized peoples. 


SPACE, ACCESS, AND MOBILITY 


Central to my analysis of space, access, and mobility is a heuristic that positions 
public space as more than the totality of interactions across social landscapes; public space 
also encompasses forms of common knowledge related to spatial practices. My use of 
spatial practice relates to Lefebvrian notions on the social production of space. Through 
the spatial trialectic (1. representations of space, 2. representational spaces, and 3. spatial 
practice), Henri Lefebvre (1991) theorized space as a product of embodied social relations. 
First, representations of space relate to abstract space production by urban planners, 
engineers, and other state or bureaucratic agents. These are abstract spaces because they 
are planned and created by technocrats for the dominant social and cultural order. The 
second term, representational space, relates to inhabited, used, and appropriated space. 
Representational space is appropriated from its original or planned spatial purpose to 
represent a different means than its intended use. The final term, spatial practice, relates to 
the specific modes of knowledge and social codes embedded in particular spaces. I view 
spatial practices as extensions of the negotiations and tensions emerging from social 
interactions in shared space. 

Spatial practices are akin to the social performance integral to interactions that 
occur while inhabiting, moving within, or sharing a particular space at a particular time 


with others. Spatial practice requires a degree of cohesive interactions that are not always 
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coherent or logical but integral to the social production of space, place, and its public. 
Knowing the acceptable practices of a particular place simultaneously offers modes of 
inclusion and exclusion that give credence to that particular space’s social interactions. 
Deviance from the circumscribed social norms or social order—including racial order— 
becomes grounds for expulsion, discrimination, or criminalization. If a society’s social 
norms and social orders are rooted in maintaining a racially homogenous public, then its 
expulsions and extent of spatial access contribute to that particular society’s racial-spatial 
formation processes. 

Like the process of racial formation—where racial categorizations are always in 
influx with changing generational views regarding racial difference (Menchaca 2001; Omi 
and Winant 1994)—the public occupying and granted access to public space is ever- 
shifting with racial ideologies of whom is included, excluded, or accommodated in the 
spatial configuration of what or who constitutes the public. To know a place is to 
understand its public form—that is, to know the racial, spatial composition of social orders 
and practices contributing to that particular space’s formation, existence, and limits, 
conditions, or extent of what and who is accommodated, tolerated, denied or granted access 
to move within its bounds. 

Spatial practices link the politics that grant and deny spatial accessibility to 
configurations of spatial closure through racialization processes. In the article, 
“Deportation in the U.S.-Mexico Borderlands: Anticipation, Experience, and Memory,” 
Talavera, Nufiez-Mchiri, & Heyman (2010:171) identify the Department of Homeland 


Security’s (DHS) border security practice of interdiction as an entrapment process that 
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renders undocumented people as “unable to move freely in open public spaces.” They 
argue that in the region encompassing the United States-Mexican border, access to public 
space is predicated by the immigration and border security’s attempt to stop unauthorized 
migratory flows of goods, services, and people. The DHS’s border security practice of 
interdiction shapes modalities of accessibility and mobility for the undocumented 
populations living in those regions (Talavera, Nufiez-Mchiri, & Heyman 2010). Such 
security practices inevitably target U.S. citizens and Lawful Permanent Residents due to 
undocumented people’s racialization at the United States southern border. The institutional 
border security practice of interdiction, therefore, produces spatial enclosures that trap 
undocumented people to particular locations and simultaneously confines racialized U.S. 
citizens and legal residents in a social state of ambivalence where they must continuously 
prove their legality (Lugo 2008; Talavera, Nufiez-Mchiri, & Heyman 2010). Building on 
Talavera, Nufiez-Mchiri, and Heyman’s analysis of entrapment processes, I argue that 
mobility is a public spatial issue related to the conditional forms structuring undocumented 


and racialized Latinx peoples’ access to socio-spatial practices. 


Image 16: Border Patrol van at Chicano Park 
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The everyday lived experiences of those who are monitored, surveilled, or 
experience spatial closures guide my discussion into the spatial, cultural politics of access 
and mobility. Access to free movement takes and gives form through the power relations 
that render specific populations over others as susceptible to hypervigilance in their attempt 
to navigate or access public spaces. As Julie Peteet (2017:72) writes in the context of 
Israeli-occupied Palestine, mobility is “productive and reproductive of particular social 
orders and landscapes.” In this way, access to space, as in the access to move freely through 
space, becomes integral to the social production of space (ibid). 

Inspiring my analysis into the politics that accommodate and produce segmented 
forms of access and mobility to public space are theoretical advancements in infrastructure 
anthropology. Recent ethnographic analysis into infrastructural formations has 
demonstrated how infrastructure projects, often guised as public works projects, reflect 
society’s values or those of a nation-state (Anand, Gupta, Appel’s 2018:23). From their 
inception to the moment they are completed or not, the future aspirations a nation-state has 
for its citizens are rendered visible through their investment, maintenance, or planification 
of infrastructural projects. Infrastructure a useful analytical category to discern not only 
what publics they accommodated, but how their presence or absence contribute to social 
spatial orders. 

The promises of what infrastructure can bring are seldomly equally distributed or 
obtainable. For those excluded from infrastructure’s promises, there are tangible material 
spatial consequences. Take, for example, how in the United States, the Federal Aid 


Highway Act of 1956 (also known as the National Interstate and Defense Highways Act) 
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propelled into motion one of the most ambitious transportation infrastructure projects— 
over 40,000-miles of interstate highways spanning across the country. The National 
Interstate and Defense Highways Act demonstrated that the nation valued rapid automobile 
interstate transportation networks. Through the interstate-freeway system, thousands of 
racially minoritized peoples and poor communities encountered the destruction of their 
homes, neighborhoods, and communities, which were in the path of the freeway 
transportation infrastructure project’s promises (Mason Fotsch 2007; Avila 2014). It 
matters what, how, where, and why infrastructure projects are constructed or maintained. 

Infrastructures also enable and regulate mobilities, circulations, and flows of goods 
and people. I concur with anthropologist Efrén Sandoval (2012), who, in his 
ethnography, /nfraestructuras Transfronterizas, demonstrates that it is possible to study 
interactions between the state and social institutions through infrastructures. Sandoval 
examines transborder mobilities of persons and objects between Monterrey, Mexico, and 
San Antonio, Texas. He demonstrates how bureaucratic (state) and non-bureaucratic 
(social) infrastructures facilitate such transborder mobilities and generate inequalities that 
determine how such transborder movement will ultimately take place. According to 
Sandoval (2012:18), “[e]sas movilidades, esas circulaciones y esos flugos construyen 
socialmente la frontera,” with all its contradictions and inequalities emerging from the 
infrastructural forms that regulate, facilitate, or obstruct mobilities through the United 
States-Mexican borderlands. 

Through a spatial, infrastructural theoretical framework of access and mobility, I 


explore the relationship between accessibility, public space, and border security 
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infrastructure projects’ regulating of unauthorized and racialized mobilities. Border 
security infrastructure projects are the material culture of the United States border security 
practices. They are composites of tangible objects, taking a vast array of forms such as 
border fencing, surveillance systems, inspection stations, ports of entry, checkpoints, 
immigrant screening devices, patrol vehicles, and Border Patrol agents. In other words, 
border security infrastructure projects are the United States Department of Homeland 
Security’s (DHS) tangible mechanisms of control that regulate grant access or foreclose 
spatial mobilities. Thus, I integrate an analysis of spatial mobility through the border 
security infrastructure projects that produce closures and surveil undocumented and 


racialized populations within the spatial boundaries of the United States border area. 


THE UNITED STATES BORDER AREA 


Geographically, the United States border area is a space of exception politically 
carved into the country’s terrestrial boundary regions. The border area spatially fragments 
the United States into two distinct zones. One where constitutional protections structure 
law enforcement practice and another at the nation’s edges where constitutional protections 
are annulled, suspended or arbitrarily applied. In the United States border area, an “officer 
or employee of the Service authorized under regulations prescribed by the Attorney 
General” can interrogate, arrest, or examine any person without a warrant or probable cause 
(8 U.S.C 1357 (a)-Powers of immigration officers and employees). Such actions violate 
the constitutional rights set by the Fourth Amendment (Dorsey & Diaz-Barriga 2015; 


Plascencia, 2017). 
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Extending 100-aerial-miles inward from sea or land external boundaries, the United 
States border area is a geopolitical region where the power of immigration officers and 
employees escape the domain of constitutional oversight. Residents of cities, towns, and 
communities of this region are not necessarily liberated of their constitutional protections. 
Rather, non-white individuals of Mexican or Central American descent—undocumented 
or otherwise—disproportionately experience the hard-felt grip of spatial monitoring and 
containment brought-on by racialized border security and immigration policy. 

As constitutional rights are reduced in the United States border area, notions of 
citizenship and political subjectivity are reinforced by distinguishing who is exempt from 
surveillance and unwarranted inspection. In the border area, arbitrary or unwarranted 
inspections are solely based on an immigration officer’s suspicion of “‘a person believed to 
be an alien” (8 U.S.C 1357 (a)(1)-Powers of immigration officers and employees). In 
developing an analysis of United States-Mexican border surveillance practices, Luis 
Plascencia (2017: 249) argues that notions of illegal aliens and undocumented immigrants 
“are synonymous with Mexican migrants.” The essence of Plascencia’s argument is that 
through the process of undocumentization, people of Mexican appearance—primarily non- 
white Mexican, Central Americans, and Latin Americans—despite citizenship or 
immigration status, are placed in a social state of constant suspicion that makes them 
susceptible to unwarranted inspection. Because people who look Mexican are mainly 
susceptible to the revocation of their constitutional rights, it is best to reconsider the legal 
privilege that authorizes unwarranted inspections based on an immigration officer’s 


suspicion of a Mexican person believed to be undocumented in the United States. 
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Given the economic, political process of undocumentization—the production of an 
illegal migratory political subjectivity in the United States—immigration officers tend to 
target people of Mexican appearance disproportionately. Cultural and popular discourses 
regarding Mexicans, specifically those that surfaced into the public light with Trump’s 
2016 notorious presidential campaign remarks,’ bolster the political conditions that 
legitimize the denial of constitutional protections making Mexican origin people suspect. 
Leo Chavez’s (2013) articulates such hateful discourses in media and popular culture as 
the Latino threat narrative. Primarily motivated by racial and cultural differences, the 
assumption that people of Mexican origin are unable or unwilling to integrate into United 
States national culture, along with the rhetoric of the drug dealing violent Mexican rapist, 
the Latino threat narrative is a discourse that denigrates Latinos through harmful, hateful 
media representations. In the discourse surrounding the Latino threat narrative, all Latinos 
are considered “Mexican” regardless of their nationality. As a popular media discourse, the 
Latino threat narrative further emphasizes that people of Mexican appearance are 
foreigners or illegal aliens. Perhaps more troubling is that the Latino threat narrative falsely 
positions Mexicans and racialized Latinxs as a threat to the national culture, economy, and 
racial demography of the United States. Chavez (2013) argues that such media 


representations motivate the nativist group’s ideologies, which construct Latinos as 


9 While Trump has recently attempted to associate Central American asylum seekers as MS-13 gang 
members as a means to justify his refusal for their asylum claims, his 2016 presidential campaign gained 
momentum due to this statement on June 16th, 2015, where he specifically pathologized Mexicans as 
rapists and drug dealers. 
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dangerous others whose presence and migration into the United States needs to be 
challenged and stopped by any means necessary. 

Theorizing the atmosphere of constant surveillance and the suspension of 
constitutional rights for Mexican origin people, Margaret E. Dorsey and Miguel Diaz- 
Barriga (2015) illustrate how the absence of constitutional rights becomes normalized 
through the production of a “state of carcelment.” To capture why people of Mexican 
appearance are subjected to unconstitutional racialized surveillance, Dorsey and Diaz- 
Barriga build on Giorgio Agamben’s state of exemption thesis, which suggests that at 
moments of war or state chaos, the state issues measure that temporarily suspend political 
rights. In further developing their state of carcelment thesis, Dorsey and Diaz-Barriga 
advance Michel Foucault’s concept of the carceral state, which relates to the “prisoning of 
non-prison spaces.” In doing so, they reveal how the state’s power to suspend constitutional 
rights is further normalized through everyday practices of spatial interdiction and 
containment. The presence of detention centers (immigrant prisons), Border Patrol agents, 
and internal Border Patrol checkpoints (inspection stations located within the United 
States) across South Texas are characteristic of a “hegemonic” landscape of exceptional 
migratory racialized surveillance, interdiction, and internment (Dorsey and Diaz-Barriga 
2013): 

The provisions that designated the United States border area into a constitution free 
zone existed before developing the DHS. The Immigration and Nationality Act’s Section 
287.1 defines the legal spatial demarcation that granted immigration officers operating in 


the border region with Mexico extra-jurisdictional powers. Mexican migratory trajectories 
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and the United States-Mexican border’s racial spatial production help mediate a popular 
image of the Mexican as an outsider whose presence in the country merits constant scrutiny 
and suspicion. Such modes of racialized surveillance coupled with the border area’s 
location within the United States geopolitical boundaries are why the extra-jurisdictional 
powers of border and immigration enforcement officers are tolerated. In other words, 
because the Fourth Amendment’s suspension only applies to an already racialized and 
classed sector of the population, which is constructed as illegal aliens, there is little to no 
social outcry to challenge immigration and border security officers’ powers to inspect and 
apprehend without a warrant. 

Social tolerance of the spatial juridical suspension of constitutional rights for a 
specific group and not others closely resembles Giorgio Agamben’s notion of the camp. 
Agamben (2000:39) argues that the camp “is the space that opens up when the state of 
exception starts to become the rule.” Although Agamben’s concept of the camp emerged 
with an analysis of the European laws that first relinquished citizenship and later stripped 
Jewish people from everything, including any human rights protections during World War 
II, I argue that the concept of the camp can be applied to the arbitrary revocation of 
constitutional rights for those suspected of illegal presence in the United States border area. 
After all, Agamben (2000: 44) urges us to recognize the camp “in all its metamorphoses,” 
because it exists in the locations where the “normal state of law” is arbitrarily or not applied 
(Agamben 2000:39). 

Given its material juridical spatial arrangement, which allows atrocities to go 


unpunished, the camp exists in the United States border area. In the border area, migrant 
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death, the immobilization and containment of undocumented immigrants, and racial 
profiling of residents exist with impunity, because of the laws that suspend constitutional 
rights while exempting others from such scrutinizing racial surveillance and inspections 
are tolerated as they maintain U.S. social, racial order. For this reason, atrocities can and 
do occur within the border area. 

Policies such as Prevention Through Deterrence persistently kill migrants seeking 
to enter the United States through clandestine means. Blame for their death is placed on 
the victim for attempting to cross the border illegally. As Jason de Leon writes (2015:43), 
“Border Patrol can draw on the agency of animals and other non-humans to do its dirty 
work while simultaneously absolving itself of any blame connected to migrant injuries or 
loss of life.” The circulation of the blame for migrant death dehumanizes migrants, 
immigrants, and racialized people in the border area. Further, dehumanizing is the 
treatment of migrants and illegal border entrants when I conducted this dissertation 
research (2017-2018). First was the systematic practice of separating migrant children from 
their parents if apprehended or detained by immigration or border security officials. 
Second—and perhaps more apparent to the camp’s production in the border area—are the 
constructions and existence of detainment centers, made of make-shift material in Tornillo, 
Texas’ hot desert lands or under freeways overpasses in El Paso, Texas. Finally, the 
revocation of political rights against unwarranted search and seizures further position 
Mexican people in a constant state-of-exemption characterized by anticipated racialized 


inspections. 
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INSPECTION STATIONS AND MEXICAN MIGRANT LIMINALITY 


Regardless if they are undocumented or not, Mexican origin people are mainly 
susceptible to surveillance, racial profiling, and the arbitrary revocation of their 
constitutional rights in the United States border area. While some are inspected more than 
others, and some are rarely inspected—if not ever—the potentiality of an unwarranted 
inspection is part of daily life for immigrants, racialized peoples, and all who are 
constructed as others in the United States-Mexican borderlands. International ports of entry 
or Border Patrol checkpoints are not the only locations where border inspections 
materialize—they are pervasive in all aspects of social life, especially for racialized and 
working-class people. 

In his ethnography, Fragmented Lives Assembled Parts, Alejandro Lugo (2008) 
introduced the “inspection station” thesis as an analysis to advance border crossing theories 
and metaphors. Theoretically, the inspection station is the place or moment where the 
decision that determines who or what is excluded or subjected to inspection materializes. 
At its premise, the inspection station thesis indicates that an inspection process always 
accompanies a real or metaphorical border crossing. Lugo argues that there are too many 
borders—international, figurative, and metaphorical—and some will never successfully be 
crossed due to the inspector’s powers to dictate “what goes in and out in the name of class, 
gender, race, and nation” (2008:115). 

The inspection station enforces the boundaries of social, political, and racial orders. 
If problems of color and class are particularly salient in society, as is the case in the United 


States-Mexican borderlands, they will affect not only who has access to cross certain 
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borders, but also how, where, and when, and for what purpose. Race, color, and class 
dictate how or if the person attempting to cross will ultimately be inspected or not. For 
Alejandro Lugo, ethnographic attunement to border inspections substantiates border 
crossing analyses and metaphors by demonstrating the pervasiveness and the maintenance 
of hierarchical social and racial orders. He developed his theory by examining the daily 
life of maquiladora workers in Ciudad Juarez in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Through 
his ethnographic study, he witnessed first-hand how cultural and racial orders maintained 
and structured modes of accessing space for that border city’s working-class people. 

For the maquiladora workers of Ciudad Juarez, inspection stations manifested in 
various forms. The inspectors determined who would have access to cross into spaces of 
congregation, labor, or leisure. Lugo found that some factory workers had difficulty getting 
into bars or night clubs, on the bus, and “even getting into the cafeteria” at the maquiladora 
where they labored (Lugo 2008: 149). Through ethnographic analysis, Lugo illustrated how 
an inspection station and border inspectors materialized in just about all social aspects of 
the maquiladora worker’s life. The inspection station offers an analytical framework to 
understand better the nuanced ways border inspectors emerge and are prepared to 
scrutinize, make suspect, and deny or grant access at any transgression across a 
metaphorical or physical border. 

Motivating Lugo’s development of the inspection station analysis was the tendency 
in borderlands scholarly and creative works to liberally apply the border crossing metaphor 
to all transgression situations without considering the multiplicity of border crossing 


modes, experiences, or efforts. While an inspection station can and will materialize at any 
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moment of social transgression, border crossing analyses that do not consider the 
inspection process fail to capture how hierarchy, conquest, and domination are socially 
sustained. Lugo argues that border inspections are relational, as they “are more pervasive 
among the failed border crossings of the working classes, who too often experience border 
exclusions; whereas successful border crossings are more characteristic of relatively 
privileged sector” (Lugo 2008:117). Although Lugo developed his theory from 
ethnographic examinations of the class, race, and gendered limits of maquiladora workers 
attempt to access spaces of labor and leisure, it applies to the surveillance processes that 
monitor and deny or grant access to public space in the United States border area. 
Inspections are not only relegated to a migrant’s initial moment of crossing the 
border—crossing the international border is only one of the many socio-political 
transgressions in a migrant’s life. Many borders and inspectors also accompany a migrant’s 
trajectory in making a living in the United States. Leo Chavez (2013: 73) argues that 
incorporation is not always extended to immigrants in the United States, and they often 
“remain liminals, or outsiders, who may find work but remain isolated from the larger 
society.” The anthropologist Victor Turner (1969) theorized liminality as a transgressive 
social stage when an individual does not fit into a society’s circumscribed social categories. 
Liminality refers to an individual’s moment of transfer from one social category 
towards another. An example of Turner’s application of liminality is the transformative 
stage between childhood and adulthood. If this transitionary phase is marked by ritual, the 
stage of liminality is when the individual is neither considered child nor adult by the 


community because they have not yet completed the proper rite of passage. Liminality, in 
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Turner’s sense, implies a moment of outsiderhood that is not intended to be permanent. My 
use of liminality is applied to the perpetual and permanent otherness that individuals of 
Mexican appearance are entrapped into in U.S. society, which prevents them from 
receiving the full extent of access to move freely without inspection. 

The potentiality of a perpetual inspection gives credence to the state of liminality 
non-white Latinx people, specifically of Mexican origin, are subjected to in the United 
States. Placing Mexican origin people into a pervasive and liminal state of constant 
racialized suspicion has a deep history rooted in Spanish and American imperial conquest 
of Southwest North America (Lugo 2008; Vélez-Ibafiez 2017). The denial of equal access 
to free mobility or rights is part of the spatial history constituting the geography of 


domination that formed the United States-Mexican border. 


DOMINATION AND COLONIALISM 


Since the Spanish colonial settlement of San Diego to the aftermath of the Mexican 
American War (1848), a military force has accompanied each political entity to lay 
domination over the region and enforce specific racial, spatial, social orders. Following 
Akhil Gupta and James Ferguson’s (2001: 4) assertation that “all associations of place, 
people, and culture are social and historical creations,” in this section, I examine the 
continuity of cultural, racial, and spatial boundaries that emerged with the multiple colonial 
experiences of Southwest North America and gave shape and political meaning to the 
formation of the United States border area’s racialized security landscape. Similar to 


William D. Estrada’s (2008:9) cultural, historical analysis of the Los Angeles Plaza, I 
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examine changes in the spatial and social dimensions of race over a long period to explore 
“how the social order is arranged geographically.” Like other cities in the United States 
border area, San Diego, has particular historical racialization processes rooted in 
domination and colonialism, which have political spatial consequences to this very day. 
That is, the production and continuation of spatial control is not a new phenomenon. I will 
examine locations that have a long history of practicing security mechanisms to control the 
movement of people categorized as “others.” Sites that today are immigration and military 
infrastructure check points in the past served the same purpose of racialized spatial control 
mechanisms. From Spanish colonial stockades to the production of the Marine Corps Camp 
Pendleton, Southern California’s changing governmental powers are reflected across the 
landscape. 

San Diego is riddled with moments where different groups came into contact with 
one and other, often resulting in the structuring and restructuring of social boundaries, 
spatial orders, and cultural practices (Brooks 2002; Menchaca 2001; Lugo 2008; Paredes 
1958; Montejano 1987). Historian Edward H. Spicer (1968) utilizes the term “cycles of 
conquest” to identify the transformations of Indian life in what is today the American 
Southwest. Spicer’s “cycles of conquest” thesis relocates the overlapping forms of political 
domination in the Southwest, beginning with the Spanish Crown, then the Mexican Period, 
and finally with the Anglo settlement of the area. Each specific government that colonized 
the Southwest approached the original inhabitants of the area through the imposition of 


exclusionary policies that prohibited nonwhite individuals from free movement. 
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Focusing on the concept of government rather than the nation, for a moment, I 
would like to take a detour and explore the “cycles of conquest” of the region today known 
as the California-Mexican borderlands. In such departure, my point is to briefly illustrate 
that in San Diego the changing governances reflect the continuity of complex political 
racial processes that emerged and altered the meanings ascribed to modes of mobility and 
space over the years. 

When the Spanish attempted to colonize California, it was out of fear of losing 
imperial economic dominance in the region, as both the British and Russians were 
approaching California from the north for colonial settlement. From April 11th to July Ist, 
1769, four Spanish expeditions—two by land and two by the sea—arrived in San Diego to 
colonize the area for the Spanish Crown (Menchaca 1995). California’s Spanish racial 
order was less segmented than in Mexico’s interior, but whites still possessed more 
political freedom than Blacks and Indians. The latter point is of essence in understanding 
the racialization processes of the United States Southwest. Indians were not full citizens 
nor possessed rights under both Spanish and white rule. In Spanish, California, the 
Indigenous populations were confined into a paternalistic relationship with the Catholic 
Church through the Mission system, which exploited their labor and aimed to eradicate 
their way of life. Father Junipero Serra instituted the missionization efforts of California. 
He was also among the original Spanish speaking settlers in San Diego. 

The Pueblo of San Diego was the first Spanish settlement in California and was 
formed through definitive racial, spatial orders. The first semi-permanent buildings erected 


in Spanish San Diego were two wooden structures: one served as an infirmary and the 
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second as a Mission (Griswold del Castillo 2007). These structures were adjacent to a 
Kumeyaay village in what today is Old Town San Diego. The tension between the Spanish 
settlers and the Kumeyaay escalated to violence on August 15th, 1769, when a group of 
Kumeyaay Indians entered the Mission and Infirmary to gatherer clothing material items. 
Spanish soldiers shot at them, and the Kumeyaay retaliated. When the skirmish was over, 
three Kumeyaay Indians died along with a boy from the Spanish settlement (ibid). Due to 
the deadly altercation, Father Serra ordered the construction of a log stockade around the 
Mission. The stockade was not meant to prevent the Spanish soldiers from inflicting 
violence on the Indigenous peoples, but rather to regulate their movement and define their 
racial spatial order. The stockade was intended to keep racialized others out—in this 
particular case, the Kumeyaay Indians. I see the stockade as the construction of the first 
border barrier, which precludes the many border fences and barriers that are so pervasive 
and exemplary today of the San Diego border area. 

The era following the Mexican War of Independence (1810-1821) impacted 
California’s politics and cultural life. The Mexican War of Independence was grounded in 
the philosophy of abolishing the Spanish Colonial racial hierarchies. In California, such a 
racial, political model led to radical cultural and economic transformations in land 
distribution with the abolition of the Mission system. Mission San Diego de Alcala was 
among the first of the California Missions to completely secularize under the Mexican 
government’s egalitarian philosophy following the Mexican Independence War (1810- 
1821). With the Mission secularization, over half-a-million acres of previous San Diego 


mission lands transferred into private hands, establishing over twenty-nine ranches (ibid). 
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Among the San Diego ranches were Rancho Las Flores and Rancho Santa Margarita, which 
today are the United States Marine Corps’ Camp Pendleton. 

When Mexico obtained its independence from Spain, the colonial relationship 
continued. Indians were converted into citizens like the rest of the nation. California’s 
Mexican government aimed to incorporate Indigenous people into Mexican society by 
offering citizenship to Indians, but at the expense of acculturating in Mexican/Mestizo 
society, which meant accepting Catholicism and paying taxes. Former Mission Indians 
were the first to receive redistributed land. Mexican government distributed former mission 
land to military officers; residents who owed no property; recently arrived Mexican 
families; foreign families; the families of entrepreneurs; and former convicts contracted to 
populate California (Menchaca 2001; Hutchinson 1969). Californio,!® political leaders, 
such as Pio Pico and Mariano Vallejo, did not agree with the Mexican government’s liberal 
plan of converting Indians into land-owning citizens. They opposed any land tenure 
agreements that would give former mission lands to the Christianized Indians. Their 
grievance in Mexico’s Mission land distribution was rooted in their attempt to acquire more 
land, gain more power, and obtain wealth for themselves. 

What erupted from the Mission secularization effort were land reforms that shifted 
wealth in California and led to political rivalries between Northern and Southern Californio 
settlers (Pitt 1968). Growing rivalries between the Northern Californios and the Southern 


Californios persisted well into the onset of the Mexican American War of 1846-1848 when 


10 Descendants of original Spanish speaking settlers in California 
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rivalries, political turmoil, and isolation from the Mexican government resulted in 
California falling into Anglo-American power. Anglo dominance of the North American 
continent was another reason why the United States engrossed itself in western expansion 
through Texas’s annexation and the declaration of war against Mexico. Since Mexico’s 
War of Independence, the United States government had viewed California and its coastal 
lands as withering away in Mexicans’ hands. Historian Leonard Pitt writes that “[bly 
Anglo-Saxon standards, California government came to be judged invidiously” (5). The 
United States desired to expand its empire to the northern Mexican territories was also 
based on the access provided for trade and commerce by the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf 
Coast. 

By 1843, the Mexican government secularized California’s missions, but the 
presence of un-Christianized Indian populations posed a threat to their vision of a utopian 
society. Anglos had settled in the nearby regions and were invited to live in Mexican 
territory to help pacify regions with large numbers of non-Christianized Indians. When the 
United States Congress voted to declare war on Mexico on May 11th, 1846, the Mexican 
people of California realized that the Anglo immigrants were loyalists to the United States 
and not Mexico (del Castillo 2007). After two years, the United States won the war and 
acquired Mexico’s northern territories through the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (February 
2nd, 1848). Through this Treaty, the territories that today compose the transborder regions 
of the U.S.-Mexican borderlands began to form. The United States acquired the territories 
that are now parts of present-day Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Wyoming, and, of course, California. 
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Facilitating the United States colonization of San Diego was the abundant presence 
of military personnel in the region during the Mexican American War. From July to 
October 1846, the United States military occupied the San Diego Bay. The Californio elites 
were divided into accepting or resisting the Anglo presence. In contextualizing the mixed 
reaction to the Anglo colonization of San Diego, Griswold del Castillo (2007:42) writes, 
“Te]conomic ties, friendships, and family loyalties were the strongest forces binding 
individuals to one side or the other.” This internal division only helped the United States 
in gaining control of San Diego. The aftermath of the Battle of San Pascual—deemed the 
bloodiest battle of the Mexican American War—was another reason why San Diego fell to 
the United States Anglo rule. While the San Pasqual battle was victorious for the 
Californios, who resisted United States rule, the victory was short-lived. The Californios 
were limited on resources and unsupported by the Mexican government. After the Mexican 
American War, Anglo settlers soon moved into the San Diego Pueblo, as the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo assured that San Diego’s bay was included in the newly acquired 
territories. As a natural harbor, the San Diego Bay would later contribute to the United 
States’ national security efforts with establishing Naval Base San Diego and the North 
Island Air Station. The military stations along with the presence of Border Patrol agents in 
San Diego produce infrastructural conditions where Mexican Americans must prepare to 
prove their citizenship if apprehended or profiled by a federal officer. 

Questions of who is deserving of United States citizenship are rooted in gendered 
and racial exclusions. In 1850 when California became a state of the United States, 


Mexico’s racial laws were nullified. The most severe policy changes of the Mexican/United 
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States transition of governmental powers affected Black and Indigenous people’s rights. 
The United States did not abolish slavery until the ratification of the Fourteenth 
Amendment in 1866. In 1848 the United States Constitution did not grant Blacks nor 
Indians U.S. citizenship. Indians were, thus, susceptible to the same land and rights 
dispossession policies as had been the Eastern Tribal groups (Spicer 1967; Pitt 1966). 
Granting citizenship for Mexicans living under United States rule was also a significant 
cause of debate. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo secured the extension of U.S. citizenship 
rights to white and Mestizo Mexicans who stayed in the former Mexican territories, but the 
United States government failed to grant non-white Mexican’s citizenship (Menchaca 
1993, 2011). Why Mexicans were refused citizenship is related to racial formation in the 
United States. 

Racial formation theory indicates that racial categories are rooted in social structure 
and cultural representations (Omi and Winant 1994). Because race is a matter of those two 
dimensions (social structure and cultural representation), racial inequality is dually 
informed by shifting everyday historical views on race and juridical political systems 
(Menchaca 2001). Racial ideology can shift, as demonstrated with Spanish racial flexibility 
in the frontiers. Nevertheless, in Spanish Colonial California, the racial policy was not 
completely color blind, as the Mission system instituted abhorrent inequalities on 
California’s Indigenous populations. 

After the Mexican War of Independence, Spanish racial ideology was juridically 
abolished but culturally persisted in Mexican California, which abolished the Mission 


system. The access to rights (through the granting of citizenship) and wealth (through land 
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grants) was distributed to Indigenous populations through the racial project of Mexican 
acculturation. Michael Omi and Howard Winant (1994:56) theorize racial projects as the 
connecting force between “what race means in a particular discursive practice and the ways 
in which both social structures and everyday experiences are racially organized.” 
Accepting and practicing Mexican cultural forms, such as Catholicism and paying taxes, 
was how the Indigenous peoples in Mexican California avoided racial inequality. The 
alternative to not acculturating was to confront their forceful “pacification” by the Anglo’s 
invited to settle Mexican frontier territories. 

After the Mexican American War, the United States racial project of western 
expansion barred non-white Mexicans from obtaining citizenship. Mexicans living in the 
conquered Southwest territories entered into the legal process of United States 
racialization, which was influenced by the legal positioning of non-whites, such as Indians 
and Blacks, as inferiors and underserving of political rights. Non-white Mexicans were 
considered mixed-race, and, therefore, ineligible for obtaining U.S. citizenship. In 1896 the 
People’s Party of Texas challenged Ricardo Rodriguez’s petition for United States 
naturalization under the aegis of anti-Indian citizenship laws (Menchaca 2011). 

The case of Jn re Rodriguez reflects the legal proceedings following the Mexican 
American War, where racial formation directly affected Mexican-Americans and Mexican 
immigrants claim to political representation and rights in the United States. The Fourteenth 
Amendment had granted U.S. citizenship, and by extension, voting rights to Black males 
but not to Indians. Rodriguez was charged with neither belonging to the White or Black 


race but of being Aztec—an Indian. In the case of Jn re Rodriguez, nativists charged that 
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Ricardo Rodriguez’s racial background included Indian blood, which prohibited his 
eligibility for U.S. Citizenship (Menchaca 2009, Ngai 2004). Ultimately, Ricardo 
Rodriguez was granted U.S. citizenship because the court upheld stipulations in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo that extended political rights with no racial restrictions to Mexicans 
living in the ceded territories (Najera 2015). The re-Rodriguez case’s decision was not 
challenged nor overturned in a Federal Courts because of the passage of the U.S. v. Wong 
Kim Ark, an 1898 Supreme Court ruling that decreed that race was not a factor or grounds 
for disqualification in obtaining U.S. citizenship. Despite the various court rulings 
regarding citizenship and race, along the U.S.-Mexican border Mexican Americans must 
prove their citizenship as they attempt to access mobility opportunities across geographic 
space. 

The specific urban and spatial characteristics which define San Diego’s current 
urban topography materialized by 1870 when Anglo settlers formed New Town (the 
current location of Downtown San Diego). Through the development of New Town, the 
Anglo settlers left the Mexican and Spanish Colonial Pueblo. Old Town San Diego, as it is 
known today, remained the Mexican Barrio from the aftermath of the Mexican American 
War until Mexican migrants settled in the Barrio Logan area (south of downtown San 
Diego) in the 1900s. Before the National Freeway Act of 1956, today’s Barrio Logan was 
part of Logan Heights—one of the few area’s in San Diego where racially minoritized 
people could secure housing loans and live—albeit segregated from whites. The 


construction of Interstate-Five Freeway fragmented Logan Heights leaving a portion of the 
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community caught between the freeway transportation infrastructures and the San Diego 
Bay industries that cater to the United States Navy (Talamantez & Galaviz 2015). 

The abundant presence of military installations, including Marine and Naval bases 
and the Interstate-Five Freeway, are two infrastructure projects entrenched in the racial, 
spatial composition of San Diego. In the edited volume, Chicano San Diego, Historian 
Richard Griswold del Castillo (2007: 20) wrote that the early and continual presence of 
military forces in San Diego foreshadowed “the military future of San Diego.” I would add 
to del Castillo’s observation that the continual presence of military power in the San Diego 
region foreshadowed the militarization of the United States-Mexican border area, shaping 
and reshaping modes of racialized mobility and access to space. From the first border wall 
around the Spanish Colonial settlement to the transformation of Pio Pico and Andres Pico’s 
ranch lands into one of the largest United States Marine camps in the nation, the ever- 
shifting powers of San Diego are reflected in the military, transportation, and border 
security installations that have emerged over the years. 

Today, approximately fourteen miles north from the City of Oceanside passing Las 
Pulgas road—where Pio Pico’s adobe home still stands—and before the Orange County 
town of San Clemente is a Border Patrol checkpoint on the Interstate-Five Freeway. Camp 
Pendleton’s military facilities surround this checkpoint. The layering of such security 
mechanisms is indicative of the way legislative powers have historically and presently 
defined the terms and conditions of racialized confinement and spatial mobilities across 


San Diego. 
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BORDER SECURITY INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECTS 


Located within the confines of the 100-aerial-mile-border-area and with a 
population of 1.414 million in 2017 (when I commenced fieldwork), the City of San Diego 
continues to be amongst the most significant and populated military and border 
communities of the United States. Border Patrol checkpoints, vehicles, and other border 
and military security technologies and infrastructures, such as border fencing, are part of 
San Diego’s quotidian life. 

Since people of Mexican origin are animated into a social category synonymous 
with illegal aliens by nativists and politicians (Dorsey and Diaz-Barriga 2015; Plascencia 
2017; De Genova 2005; Chavez 2013), Border Patrol and immigration agents can and do, 
apprehend, search, or inspect without warrant those it suspects of unauthorized entry, 
movement, or presence in the United States. In other words, there are a series of spatial 
conditions in the border area that factor into who is exempt from inspection and who is not. 
Facilitating the regulation of mobilities, circulations, flows, and access to space are border 
security infrastructure projects strategically placed across the landscape to systematically 
curb and prevent global, but more specifically, Mexican, unauthorized migratory 
movement into and within the United States. 

In developing my analysis of border security infrastructure projects and how as 
material objects and mechanisms of control, they forge social, political, and spatial limits 
and possibilities, I first attend to theoretical advancements in the anthropology of 
infrastructure. Infrastructure theory in anthropology serves as an analytical tool to examine 


the social and emotional effects of infrastructure on populations and vice versa. 
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Infrastructure distributes, controls, and enables the exchange and flow of resources, 
services, and information. They are independent technologies or objects that come together 
to form networks that structure and shape daily life and all its connectivity (Appel, Anand, 
& Gupta 2017). 

Infrastructure may appear as a singular object with a singular purpose, yet many 
interconnected components generate networked systems with many variables. Entire 
systems, from the lawmakers to construction workers, on the ground, ensure that the 
infrastructure upholds its intended purposes. Why and where specific infrastructures, 
especially public works infrastructural projects such as water pipes, roads, and 
communication technologies, are constructed, provide insights into what sectors, 
communities, and people society or a state prioritize and exclude. As Hannah Appel, Nikhil 
Anand, and Akhil Gupta (2017: 21) argue, “[t]o govern infrastructure...is to govern the 
politics of life, with all its inequalities.” In this way, we can discern whom the infrastructure 
projects aim to serve, accommodated, tolerate, or resist. Defined by relations to a state or 
government agency, infrastructure’s materiality, development, investment or divestment, 
and its indented and unintended consequences enable and reinforce social orders of 
dispossession and racialization. 

Since infrastructures are forged, funded, and propelled into materialization through 
legislated and often public works projects, attending to what motivates their construction, 
maintenance, or refusal allows for theoretical explorations into the values of a nation-state 
and the public they aim to maintain, sustain, or reproduce. Take access to clean and safe 


drinking water, for instance. Since water is vital to life, access to clean and safe water and 
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its infrastructural distribution systems should be available for all. However, as was 
demonstrated in 2014, when Flint Michigan’s local governing body switched water 
sources, and the new sourced water corroded existing water distribution infrastructures, it 
introduced toxins into city residents’ everyday lives and bodies. Flint, Michigan, is a 
primarily Black city, and to this day, its residents do not have access to clean water or 
adequate water distribution infrastructures. My aim in presenting Flint, Michigan as an 
example of water insecurity and infrastructural injustices, is to demonstrate how access to 
infrastructure shapes social and political subjectivity. Unequal distributions of 
infrastructure and its promises inform and inscribe notions of race, class, and gendered 
social relations to the state. 

The prefix “infra” in infrastructure indicates a below, underground, or hidden 
component to their presence and function (Harvery 2017). Due to their perceived hidden 
nature, a general tendency in early anthropological theorizations of infrastructure was the 
notion that it lurks in the background of daily social life, often hidden from view until they 
breakdown (Star 1999). This argument was presented by Susan Leigh Star, who, in her 
analysis, states that infrastructure’s invisibility is relegated to its routine usage or 
interactions, which leads to its normalization in daily life. While Star argues that everyday 
engagements with infrastructure are the cause of its invisibility, Brian Larkin (2013) 
suggests that infrastructure has a broad range of “visibilities.” One’s social relation and 
position to infrastructure projects determine how such infrastructures are experienced and 
if they are rendered visible or not (Anand 2011). As the urban planner, Eric Avila (2014: 


4) explains, “infrastructure does not serve its public equally.” Infrastructures become 
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visible only when, or if, they ever break down and interrupt daily life for the privileged. 
Those not privileged to benefit from, or have access to, the promises of infrastructure 
experience its material obstruction and disruption of spatial practices, which present new 
challenges in accessing modes of mobility across space. 

Asking why specific infrastructures are rendered invisible or visible and for whom 
provides an opening to analyze how infrastructure is mobilized, utilized, and for what 
purposes. As previously noted, border security infrastructure projects are the material 
culture of United States border security and immigration systems. As will be discussed 
below, border security infrastructure projects are intended to define the nation’s terrestrial 
limits while attempting to prevent unauthorized mobilities through U.S. territory. Border 
security infrastructure projects are multifunctional material assemblages (Dorsey and Diaz- 
Barriga 2017) integral to the social and political worlds that surround and created them. As 
physical border security and immigration surveillance technologies, objects, and structures, 
they encompass all the elements that enable the United States fantasy of preventing illegal 
migrations to reinforce the nation’s desire for sovereignty. 

Border Patrol checkpoints are an example of the border security infrastructure 
projects in San Diego County that uphold the United States immigration process of 
racialized interdiction. Since they are internal—located within the United States’ judicial 
territory—checkpoints circumscribe the reach of border security spatial practices. Located 
anywhere between 25 miles to 100 miles away from the international ports of entry, the 
actual borderline, and strategically placed along heavily traversed transportation routes, 


they offer the Border Patrol “opportunities to apprehend illegal aliens and contraband that 
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travel from the ports along U.S. interstates or roads” (GAO-09-824: 76). While the Border 
Patrol checkpoint enforces immigration law, the agents are also expected to uphold federal 
laws. Border Patrol agents apprehend to inspect what they perceive as illegal activity, 
which often results in the seizement of contraband, particularly illegal drugs, at or near 
Border Patrol checkpoints (GAO-18-50). As a spatial control mechanism and border 
security infrastructure project, the checkpoint contributes to the spatial production of zones 
for exclusionary mobilities. 

The checkpoint entertains an ideology of prevention through its apprehensive grasp 
on undocumented mobilities. In many ways, the Border Patrol checkpoint operates as a 
secondary mechanism of border area spatial control. The potentiality of a checkpoint 
apprehension is not solely confined to the actual site of the checkpoint. The DHS has 
reported that apprehensions occur within a 2.5-mile radius of the actual inspection station 
(GAO-09-824). The risk of deportation, thus, increases with the approximation to zones 
know for Border Patrol checkpoints. Both permanent and semi-permanent checkpoints are 
not in operation all the time. Few to no Border Patrol checkpoints operate 24 hours a day. 
Nevertheless, the potentiality of their presence or the uncertainty of whether they are in 
operation contributes to their efficacy as infrastructures for controlling unauthorized 
mobilities and immigration interdiction. 

Permanent and semi-permanent Border Patrol checkpoints are the two types of 
checkpoints that help the Border Patrol prevent unauthorized mobilities. Permanent 
checkpoints are outcrops on heavily traversed interstate-freeways and highway. Structures, 


buildings, and other infrastructures are components of the permanent Border Patrol 
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checkpoint. Semi-permanent checkpoints (referred to as tactical checkpoints by the DHS), 
on the other hand, are more informal and ephemeral in form. Semi-permanent checkpoints 
can materialize through the use of mobile technologies and objects such as traffic cones, 
flares, floodlights, tents, and the border agent’s vehicles (GAO-18-50). While they may be 
ephemeral in form, as they take new shapes with each installation, their location, that is, 
the place they occupy, is generally stable. Semi-permeant checkpoints often emerge and 
re-emerge on rural county roads while permanent checkpoints are placed on interstate 
freeways or heavily used highways. The Border Patrol checkpoints of San Diego County 
are located along Interstate-8 and Interstate-15; on county roads, such as Rainbow Valley 
Blvd near Fallbrook; and rural state and county highways, such as Hwy-79, Hwy-76, Hwy- 


94, Hwy-78, Hwy-111, and Hwy S82. 


Image 17: San Clemente Border Patrol Station and Checkpoint 
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The location, operational temporality, and multiplicity of the Border Patrol 
checkpoint’s inspection illustrate how some infrastructures latch onto other infrastructures 
(Star 1999). Since the checkpoints latch-on to transportation infrastructures, many 
checkpoints, and their surrounding landscapes, are only known from inside a vehicle. In 
operation since 1924, San Clemente Border Station, also a checkpoint, has served, for 
almost 100-years, as an internal checkpoint to assist in border security efforts of 
unauthorized interdiction. Driving northbound on Interstate-Five, passing Oceanside, the 
United States Border Patrol’s San Clemente Border Patrol Station emerges from Camp 
Pendleton’s militarized landscape. While the checkpoint is not always in operation, Border 
Patrol vehicles hide within the eucalyptus trees along the edge of the Freeway. The 
checkpoint is a massive structure, with signs and no way to turn around once 
encountered. Undocumented migrants are not only aware of the San Clemente 
checkpoint’s existence but also of its random inspections. Unpredictability is how the 
checkpoint produces anxieties in the minds of those that aim to traverse through it without 
authorization. Unpredictability is the power of the checkpoints; it allows it to do what it 
does—generate the breakdown of undocumented migrants’ mobility. 

Border security infrastructure projects are planned in Washington, D.C., the 
nation’s capital, and executed in the United States territories that border the oceans and 
other nations. Institutionally, the DHS utilizes the term “Tactical Infrastructure” in 
reference to the material objects that serve as physical barriers in stopping unauthorized 
entries or movements to and within the United States (GAO-18-397T). Tactical 


infrastructures take various forms, such as roadblocks, checkpoints, border walls, gates, 
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drainages, observation towers, all material elements that strategically aid the DHS in 
controlling, deterring, or deflecting unauthorized or unwanted migrations. Their sole 
purpose is to make border crossings, especially unauthorized crossings difficult, time- 
consuming, and deadly. As a state concept, “tactical infrastructure” only relates to the 
material barriers used for border security purposes and not so much to other tangible 
mechanisms of control, such as personnel and technologies, which are also components of 
the United States’ desire to regulate unauthorized movement through its territory. I utilize 
the term border security infrastructure projects over tactical infrastructure because my term 
incorporates all the material cultural elements of United States border security strategies in 
the attempt to establish a racialized state-building project. 

The genealogy of establishing border security infrastructure projects in the 
Southwest is grounded in the political economy of defense and the cultural and political 
construction of the Mexican migrant as a threat to United States society. Michel de Certeau 
(1988) theorized the distinction of strategies and tactics as relational to power over place. 
He argues that “the space of the tactic belongs to the other,” it is the space of the 
disadvantaged who does not have territorial control (de Certeau 1988: xix). Conversely, 
strategies are planned and executed from a place of absolute power, such as congressional 
buildings in Washington, D.C. By referencing migration border barriers, “tactical 
infrastructure,” the DHS legitimizes the use of military like procedures, which include the 
suspension of constitutional rights, as a means for homeland security against a perceived 
threat—the undocumented migrant. As homeland security defense systems, tactical 


infrastructure operates in response to a perceived migrant invasion, which helps justify the 
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securitization of the United States-Mexican border through military strategies. My 
analytical use of border security infrastructure projects ruptures the notion that the United 
States-Mexican border is under invasion by migrants from Mexico. It inverses the 
discourse presented by the DHS, anti-immigrant politicians, and nativist that the United 
States southern border is “out of control” and needs tactical procedures (or infrastructures) 
to remedy the situation. 

As physical border security and immigration surveillance technologies, objects, and 
structures, border security infrastructure projects produce entanglements between localized 
cultural, spatial practices, and state-building projects. As material structures and objects 
belonging to the built environment of racialized interdiction, border security infrastructure 
projects provoke epistemological and emotional connections between the public they 
intend to serve, exclude, and spatial mobilities of individuals or entire communities. Their 
presence rather than their absence is anticipated and central to undocumented and 
racialized people’s configurations of social, spatial access to space in the United States 


border area. 


Image 18: Stop, Restricted Area, Border Field State Park 
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CONCLUSION 


This chapter examined asymmetrical relations to space with the advent of border 
security infrastructure projects. It engaged with theoretical advancements in the 
anthropology of space, mobility, and infrastructure to demonstrate how non-white Latinx 
peoples in San Diego, California, have disproportionately been targets of unwarranted 
inspections. Since border security infrastructure projects’ function is to regulate access and 
mobility, non-white Latinx people’s spatial mobility is either hindered, constrained, or 
under constant supervision, surveillance, and subject to scrutinizing inspections. 

The pervasiveness of border security infrastructure projects in San Diego is 
strategic to the United States’ desire to demonstrate its capacity to protect its territory. 
Since the Mexican American War to the current era, the borderlands between Mexico and 
the United States have been zones of cultural and racial contact and conflict. Such 
encounters culminated in the deterritorialization of Mexico’s colonial frontiers and the 
American west’s territorialization to the Pacific Ocean. The immigration acts and reforms 
that emanated in the 20" and 21% century politically constructed Mexican migrants as 
racially, culturally, and economically invasive pathologies to U.S. society. Despite the 
intensification of global commerce, especially the erupt growth in trade between Mexico 
and the United States following the 1994 North American Free Trade Agreement, 
Mexicans and Mexican migrants continued to face hostilities and other forms of racial 
violence along the United States-Mexican border. 

Understanding the historical and juridically produced spatial conditions and the 


force of border agents and immigration officers in the border area allowed for theoretical 
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explorations into the spatial practice of mobility through segmented securitized public 
places. As the United States federal government amplified its border security infrastructure 
projects during the era of the Trump Administration, attending to spatial material 
entanglements of mobility and infrastructure allow for ethnographic orientations on the 
possibility and conditions of subversive mobilities to public space, specifically for 
racialized and undocumented working-class peoples in the California-Mexican 
borderlands. The next chapter engages with the border security infrastructure project of the 
checkpoint as a site of potential deportation and the knowledge production of spatial 


mobilities. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Geographies of Risk, Deportation, and Anticipation 


Judicially sustained by a spatially disproportioned geopolitical system of 
surveillance and profiling, the checkpoint is a site where border inspectors materialize to 
delineate what or who can transgress further from one location to another. Access to move 
through or beyond the checkpoint is contingent on having the proper documentation or 
establishing legality. Failure to produce adequate documentation or prove legality can 
result in apprehension and possible deportation for the undocumented. Unable to travel 
south, as they will encounter Mexico; to the west, the location of the Pacific Ocean; to the 
east, there are Border Patrol checkpoints in desert lands; and north due to the pervasiveness 
of the Border Patrol and checkpoints along the two major interstate freeways’ (I-5 & I-15), 
undocumented people are trapped in San Diego County. 

Since Border Patrol checkpoints attach themselves to transportation infrastructures, 
such as roads, highways, and freeways, to regulate the flow of unauthorized mobilities, for 
the undocumented, the decision to move, travel, or, in other words, navigate through areas 
known for checkpoints, for either work, leisure, or any other purposes is gauged through 
the anticipatory consequences and risks of deportation. Like Julie Peteet (2017: 137), who 
identifies geographies of risk related to situations where the “landscape is constantly being 
reconfigured through interdictions” of whom is allowed access to mobility in Israeli- 
occupied Palestine, riesgo (Spanish for risk) ultimately determines undocumented peoples 


spatial practice of either avoidance or generating mobilities of anticipation in the United 
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States border area. My use of mobilities of anticipation relates to the emotional and 
practical concerns of potential deportation associated when traversing through San Diego’s 
landscape of checkpoints. I build my discussion from Talavera, Nufiez-Mchiri, and 
Heyman’s (2010) ethnographic exploration of the process of spatial immigration 
entrapment where anticipation, experience, and memory are characteristic of how 
deportability is present and persistent in undocumented people’s lives. Together 
anticipation, experience, and memory structure forms of spatial knowledge where 
deportation’s potentiality is a real concern informed by the risks associated with mobilities 
through geographies of risk. Understanding checkpoints as potential sites for 
apprehension—which will more than likely result in deportation—shapes undocumented 
people’s configurations of space, access, and mobility. 

While Border Patrol checkpoints are not unique to the California-Mexican 
borderlands—as they are prevalent all across the United States border area—military base 
entrance checkpoints are particular to the spatial configuration of geographies of risk in the 
San Diego-Mexican border region. The military and the border security infrastructure 
projects in San Diego formulate layered control and spatial confinement mechanisms. 
Through San Diego’s excessive militarization and pervasiveness of border security 
infrastructure projects, security landscapes further structure movement and spatial 
practices. In the San Diego-Tijuana border region, militarization is not solely relegated to 
border security patrolling strategies but also to the region’s excessive military presence. 

San Diegans live with checkpoints, though the meaning attached to them is vastly 


different. This chapter demonstrates that Border Patrol and military checkpoints are two 
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sides of the same coin. There is little to no difference in how they interdict and spatially 
entrap undocumented people in San Diego. Together, the military and the Border Patrol 
checkpoints monitor and shape spatial accessibility and unequally distribute apprehension 
or detention risks. In producing spatial closure through their exclusionary politics, the 
checkpoint simultaneously configures spatial knowledge formations for undocumented 
people. 

Using in-depth interviews and observations gathered at social gatherings, with 
working class Mexican immigrants that have experienced apprehensions, unwarranted 
inspections, or deportations at a Border Patrol or military checkpoints, I demonstrate 
how—as a mechanism of spatial obstruction and control—the checkpoint contributes to 
the formation of undocumented spatial epistemologies and community building. I illustrate 
how border patrol and military apprehension stories give shape to modes of navigating, 
avoiding or anticipating the geographies of risks associated with San Diego’s landscape of 


checkpoints, military bases, and roving Border Patrol vehicle units. 


YOLANDA’S STORY 
After a night of dancing and celebrating her 32nd birthday, the Border Patrol 


detained and ultimately deported Yolanda in late April of 2011. Yolanda and her sister 
Alma were attempting to enter Naval Base San Diego, colloquially known as the Thirty- 
Second Street Naval Station. When the guard at the entrance inspection station asked for a 
driver’s license, which as undocumented immigrants neither she nor her sister possessed, 


he detained the sisters. Ultimately, the guard released the sisters to Border Patrol 
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custody. When I interviewed Yolanda about her deportation, my first inclination was to 
ask why she felt assured that she would have access to enter a military base as an 
undocumented immigrant. When I finally asked, she smiled and laughed-out-loud. She 
understood what I was getting at—she explained her story over and over again, so much 
that, in her words, “it’s like putting on underwear.” Something that is second nature to her 
now. She explained that her undocumented status is one of the many things that define her; 
she also likes to dance. Indeed, she was apprehended and deported while en route to an 
after-party on base after celebrating her birthday at El Blue Agave night club. 

The night club is at the edge of a daytime shopping center building. Eucalyptus 
trees align the shopping center’s parking lot. Inside, the walls are painted black, some 
posters of alcoholic drink advertisements and television adorn the walls. The DJ-booth is 
a massive rafter structure with hanging laser lights dappling multiple colors on the dance 
floor. A mirrored wall at the end of the dancefloor gives the impression that space is much 
larger than it really is. During the day, the Blue Agave is a restaurant. The night club name 
refers to the prime ingredient necessary to make tequila. The night club’s name sounds 
sexy and classy, as it carries with it years of marketing campaigns that have elevated tequila 
from a frat boy drink to something sophisticated. It’s not tequila; it is Blue Agave. 

While still in San Diego City limits, the night club is far from any of the bustling 
bars of Downtown’s Gaslight District. Located along the road that leads to Qualcomm 
Stadium in Mission Valley, the night club is tucked away at the edge of a daytime shopping 
center miles away from any neighborhood in a warehouse district. The businesses around 


it are fast-food chains, some grocery stores, and small businesses ranging from storage 
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units to warehouse workshops. Like its surrounding area, the Blue Agave is a working- 
class people’s night club—its patrons are primarily Mexican, some are undocumented. El 
Blue Agave is among the few nightclubs near San Diego’s metropolitan region that 
accommodate undocumented people. Unlike the bars or night clubs in Downtown’s 
Gaslight District, the night club is laxer in the identifications it accepts. The bouncers or 
doormen (the inspectors) accept international passports or consulate issued identification 
cards, such as the Mexican Matriculation Card. 

To celebrate Yolanda’s birthday, her younger sister Alma arranged a gathering of 
friends at El Blue Agave. Among those invited was a young sailor stationed at the Thirty 
Second Street Naval Base. Alma had gone on a few dates with the young sailor. In fact, 
she had met him at the night club. The sailor also invited some of his Navy friends from 
the station to celebrate Yolanda’s birthday. The group danced and partied the night away 
until the last call. Afterward, they wanted to continue celebrating. At the time, Yolanda 
and Alma lived with their mother. Going to their home was out of the question; besides, it 
was at least a 35-minute drive from the night club—either way, their home was never an 
option for an after party. 

The sailors then invited the sisters to the base. From here, the story gets better or 
worse depending on how you see it: two young Mexican undocumented women going onto 
a Naval base with sailors at two in the morning. When I mentioned this part of Yolanda’s 
story to my wife, she shared that her uncle—a former Marine who had been stationed in 
Camp Pendleton in the 1990s—warned her when she started going out to party in Orange 


County about never going on a military base with anyone. Remembering her uncle’s 
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advice, my wife said, “as women, especially women of color, they [the military] can do 
anything to you on base, pass you around for everyone to have a turn and they will cover 
it up. Getting deported was probably the best outcome for them that night.” As 
undocumented women, entering the base presented the risk of deportation and sexual 
violence with impunity. The practice of bending the rules for those bringing “friends” onto 
a military base was explained to me by a former Marine friend of mine, Raul, who was 
once stationed at Mira Mar Air Station base. He told me how relaxed security at military 
bases became for other Marines bringing women onto the base. “It’s what we did for each 
other,” he explained. Such lax security is part of the good old boys’ system where the rules 
are bent or given extraordinary leeway under the rubric of brotherhood. This same behavior 
contributes to the sexual violence stereotypical of military bases. 

As we sat in the backyard of her mother’s trailer home, Yolanda explained that she 
honestly believed they could enter the military base. Yolanda told me that they were 
concerned about the risk of apprehension, but the sailors had reassured them that they knew 
the guard—that they had nothing to worry about. “We believed them,” said Yolanda. Her 
sister, Alma, who is also undocumented, had actually gone onto the base weeks before 
Yolanda’s deportation. Her sister had no trouble entering the base, as she entered as a 
passenger in her friend’s car. The night of their apprehension, however, the two sisters 
drove their own vehicle to the base. They followed the Navy men. “Everyone thinks it was 
me that was driving, but it was Alma. I don’t know how to drive on the Freeway, and Alma 
doesn’t drink, so she drove,” Yolanda defensively told me. I had heard her story emerge as 


gossip at various social gatherings. In those renderings, Yolanda was identified as the one 
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driving. Making matters more complicated in the gossip renditions of Yoldanda’s 
deportation, is that her sister is often omitted from the entire story. Perhaps she is forgotten 
from second-hand interpretations because Alma was not deported but spent five days in an 
immigration detention holding cell in Downtown San Diego. Alma was ultimately released, 
with the condition that she appeared in court. Yolanda tells me that, to this day, her sister 
has not been summoned to appear in court. 

Seven years had passed since her deportation when I interviewed her. Yolanda still 
had to deal with her family and friends consistently, mocking her for her apprehension and 
removal—not even considering the potential sexual violence that could have been inflicted 
on her and her sister if they had indeed gone on base. At just about any gathering, her 
family never missed an opportunity to remind her, as she, in an annoying tone, put it “Ilegue 
a donde esta la matazon” (arrived at the slaughterhouse). The checkpoint as slaughterhouse 
reflects the devastation and subjection such infrastructure projects impose on the lives of 
undocumented peoples—a checkpoint is a place that could potentially end one’s life. 
Encountering a checkpoint brings emotional and economic blows. If apprehended, 
deportation is likely to follow. The problem of deportation is the uncertainty that follows, 
specifically in how the actual removal process will affect an undocumented immigrant’s 
livelihood and familial relations. Suppose others are dependent on a deportee’s income. In 
that case, that will ultimately determine the impact of the emotional and economic blow 
caused by the deportation—this will also decide whether they can afford to attempt to cross 


back into the United States or not. 
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By the time I interviewed her in 2018, Yolanda had accepted what she referrers to 
as making an honest mistake, which ultimately resulted in her deportation. She does not, 
however, regret making such a mistake. In fact, she now sees her deportation as a blessing 
for two significant reasons. The first, she was able to visit her home town of Juquila, 
Oaxaca. Her mother had tirelessly worked as a housekeeper in Poway, California, to build 
a home in Juquila with remittance money. Before Yolanda’s deportation, neither her mom, 
sister, nor she had seen, let alone enjoyed, the house that their mother had sacrificed and 
worked so hard to build. Secondly was her deportation’s timing, which allowed her now- 
teenaged, U.S. born son to visit her in Oaxaca over his summer break from school. Yolanda 
was able to stay at her mother’s house with her son, which she never saw possible as an 
undocumented person. 

Trying to make the best of her deportation, Yolanda now views the experience as a 
type of impromptu vacation on a very tight budget. Making her deportation somewhat of a 
pleasant experience was her mother’s ability to plan ahead. Her mother had built a house 
in Oaxaca. She had also saved money in case she or one of her daughters was ever deported. 
The money, while a meager amount, helped Yolanda during her deportation stay in Juquila. 
Her experience demonstrates that not all deportations end in agony or heartbreak, but the 
illusion of deportation as vacation does not last forever. By September 2011, her son had 
to return to San Diego and start the school year. Yolanda soon followed and continues to 
live as an undocumented immigrant working as a housekeeper in San Diego. 

Yolanda did not face a prolonged detainment from her apprehension at the military 


checkpoint. She was ultimately punished with a twenty-year bar from legal admission into 
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the United States. Her apprehension at the military base was not her first detainment. She 
had lived through a previous deportation dating back to 1999—during her initial attempt 
to enter the United States. She understands that if she is apprehended again, she runs the 
risk of prolonged detainment or incarceration. Returning to San Diego was a chance she 
was willing to take, as she could not find employment in Oaxaca that would sustain her or 
her son, who was living in the United States with his grandmother. 

Her return to San Diego placed her and her mother in debt. Her mother borrowed 
15,000 dollars from friends and family to ensure Yolanda’s safe return to the United States. 
While there are less expensive ways of crossing the border illegally, they present more 
bodily risk, especially to women. Shahram Khosravi (2011) argues that rape is a 
mechanism of border patrol across the world. Building on the work of U.S.-Mexican 
borderlands ethnographers, Khosravi writes that “women migrants from Cental America 
to the USA pay higher fees to the coyotes for additional protection.” (2011: 41). Coyotes 
is the colloquial name given to undocumented migrant smugglers at the United States 
Mexican borderlands. The migrants are often referred to as pollos (as in chickens), thus 
contributing to the poetics and metaphors of illicit border crossings. The term pollo also 
positions the metaphor of checkpoints as slaughterhouses as a more definite social 
category. Paying such an exorbitant fee ($15,000) guaranteed that Yolanda would cross 
with fewer risks. Since the money was borrowed from friends and family, they all felt 
compelled to remind her through banter and jokes to no longer go out with military men. 

Following Michel de Certeau’s (1984: 117) statement that “space is like a word 


when it is spoken,” such stories, like Yoldanda’s, which are composed of words that tell of 
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deportations through military encounters, are productive in the knowledge formation of 
how to navigate, understand, and anticipate San Diego’s geographies of risk. Since the 
public outcries of Donald Trump’s anti-immigrant rhetoric, Yolanda’s deportation story 
consistently emerges at social gatherings, especially at late night parties, more than ever 
before. In the collective remembrance and circulation of Yolanda’s deportation story— 
even while it is told in a humorous or mocking narrative form—becomes didactic and 
serves as a cautionary tale. The cultural value of Yolanda’s deportation story and other like 
it relates to what Jennifer Najera (2015:8) writes, while building on Jan Vansina’s analysis 
of the oral traditions, in that they “tell us about the histories that people experience, but 
they also talk about what people choose to remember.” Her story tells each new listener 
and reminds all others of potential deportation locations in San Diego. It serves as 


informative gossip to the undocumented and ethnographer alike. 


PANCHO’S STORY 


When I first heard Yolanda’s story, it was at a backyard carne asada gathering at 
Pancho’s house. Pancho is friends with Yolanda’s mother. She borrowed money from him 
to pay for Yolanda’s coyote. He is also a foreman supervisor for a drywall construction 
company. I know him from when I used to work construction—he was once my direct 
foreman. Since then, he has been supportive of my academic and personal endeavors. I 
reconnected with Pancho in Tijuana when I began my dissertation’s field research—we 


share the same dentist. 
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At the dental office, he explained how the construction company he now works for 
received a drywall installation contract for retirement condominium homes near the Otay 
Mesa border. He then offered a ride back to my car, parked across the border at a pay-by- 
the-hour parking lot next to the Otay Mesa McDonalds. I knew the border wait would take 
longer if I crossed in a vehicle with him, but I also wanted to catch up and hear more about 
his construction job site. The job site’s proximity to the border crossing and the 
overwhelming presence of border patrol in the area scared away some of Pancho’s workers. 
Some of the works who remained found ingenious ways to get to work and avoid potential 
deportation. 

In the hour and a half it took us to cross the border into the United States, Pancho 
explained how those who needed the work, but were undocumented, reached the 
construction site. They drove either to Chula Vista or National City, parked at a busy 
shopping center like Walmart or Vons, and then carpooled to the construction site with 
coworkers who were legal or were U.S. citizens. While the potentiality of a Border Patrol 
apprehension was still great—as the coworkers were still Mexican and susceptible to 
racialized border surveillance—this tactic possessed less of a risk while driving along the 
heavily patrolled 905 freeway. 

AS we waited to cross, he also kept reminiscing about when I used to work for him. 
He reminded me that back then (2001-2003), all the job sites we worked at were never so 
far south. He explained that most jobs today were either in South San Diego County (near 
the border), in Downtown, or in San Diego’s neighborhoods. “There are few tack home 


projects,” he said to me. The locations where there was work, or as he put it, “donde hay 
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jale,” reflect the urban renewal processes of gentrification prevalent and changing 
American cities’ built environment. While the Otay Mesa border crossing region was 
primarily composed of warehouse business, the construction project he was managing—a 
retirement home—indicates that more people will be inhabiting and, therefore, sharing and 
navigating everyday space within border security infrastructure projects. 

A month after crossing the border with him, I found myself at Pancho’s house for 
a carne asada gathering surrounded by his family, friends, and some of the workers he had 
previously mentioned. While technically still within San Diego City Limits, Pancho’s 
house is closer to North County than Downtown San Diego. It is off Interstate-15 on a 
desolate, windy road surrounded by avocado ranches, citrus orchards, and 
nurseries. Scattered across his property are construction tools and an assortment of building 
materials. There is an overabundance of cars, mostly trucks, and children’s toys on top of 
a once-white carpet that now serves the purpose of keeping the dust to a minimum along 
the house’s side and back backyards. A giant overarching tree sits in his backyard. 
Underneath it various cooking mechanisms ranging from flat iron burners, smokers, 
cooking disk, charcoal, and gas grills gather dust and shade. A series of cooking utensils 
hang from nails pierced on the tree. Pancho has also developed an elaborate tarp canopy 
system composed of brown, gray, and blue tarp coverings over an area where he usually 
parks his vehicles. When he hosts a carne asada, he sets up white plastic tables and folding 
plastic chairs under the canopy. 

As the evening turned to night, empty Coors light beer cans amassed across the 


carpeted floor, and someone connected a microphone to a wireless speaker system. It was 
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karaoke time. Pancho’s wife, Graciela, grabbed the microphone first. She then handed it to 
her eldest of her three daughters, Ceci, who spent a few moments looking over YouTube 
karaoke videos before selecting a romantic banda nortefia song by Ariel Camacho. When 
Ceci was done singing her song, she passed the microphone and cellphone to her mother, 
who sang El Corrido de Juanito by Calibre 50. 

El Corrido de Juanito (see Appendix A for song lyric transcriptions) tells the 
collective narrative of the perils and joys of undocumented life in the United States in our 
current era. From the perspective of a day laborer named Juanito, who can work any odd 
jobs with pride from gardener to a dishwasher, the song positions the generational 
experience of undocumented Mexican migration concerning everyday life. Juanito works 
from sun up to sundown. His children are American, and we are told they don’t speak 
Spanish to him anymore. Juanito explains that they never experienced or know the fear of 
encountering a Border Patrol vehicle or deportation, as he does. More importantly, the 
corrido lyrics speak to the daily struggles and feelings of confinement of undocumented 
life in the United States. Juanito hasn’t been to his land in over 14 years. While he promises 
his cousins that he will visit one day, he prays that his people don’t forget him. His mother 
has passed-on, and given his undocumented status, he was unable to see her off. While still 
alive, his father feels too old to join his son, Juanito, in the United States. 

Like many undocumented migrants, the moments of joy and liberation Juanito 
experiences are small bursts between his odd jobs. They occur when he drives on the 
freeway donning his cowboy hat and boots and when he drinks and can proudly cheer with 


a beer can in his hand. They also emerge in knowing that he is not only able to but also 
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willing to go out and put in another hard day of work to sustain his family. More than a 
border ballad narrative of a heroic figure with guns, fighting oppressors (Paredes 1958), E/ 
Corrido de Juanito is a working-class post-NAFTA undocumented migrant corrido. 

While Graciela’s pleasant voice echoed words filled with deep meaning and solace 
for undocumented immigrants (or at least that is the way I perceived it), no one other than 
the ethnographer was particularly interested in hearing a karaoke rendition of E/ Corrido 
de Juanito. Pancho noticed that I had broken away from his friends, who were all gathered 
around one of the many gas propane grills he owns. As he approached me, with a beer in 
hand, he noticed I had been paying close attention to the song his wife had been singing. 
He asked, “se esta poniendo cabron la cosa con este viejo, verda Mefio?” (Things are 
getting fucked up with this old man (Trump), right Mefio?). Mefio is how I was called 
there; it is a short nickname for Manuel. 

By asking that particular question, Pancho invited Trump, but more precisely, the 
theme of current immigration and border issues, to the conversation. When Pancho’s 
friends or himself conjured Trump into conversations, it was done not to speak of the 
president himself but instead of current immigration and border issues. The name Trump 
was synonymous with the everyday perils the immigration system and border security 
present to the undocumented. After speaking of Trump, which are conversations of lament 
and uncertainty, jokes and banter usually follow to lighten the mood. This was the context 
that Yolanda’s story was told to me by Pancho. 

As it turns out, Pancho had also been apprehended and then deported after 


accidentally driving into a military checkpoint. How Pancho arrived at telling me about his 
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military checkpoint deportation story was by first sharing Yolanda’s. This was, of course, 
after we spoke of how “cabron” things (related to immigration and the border) were getting 
with Trump, or “ese viejo” (that old man). He began sharing his story by first asking if I 
knew that he had been apprehended at Camp Pendleton. I didn’t, of course. The way he 
phrased his question (in Spanish) was: “‘sabias que a mi me pararon en Pendleton” (did you 
know I was stopped at Pendelton)—clearly emphasizing the process of halting his mobility 
through the act of his apprehension. He didn’t say the exact year of his deportation. Instead, 
he identified the time in terms of monumental transitions in immigration policy. His 
deportation occurred before “la reforma de el 86” (before implementing IRCA of 1986) 


and his eldest daughter’s birth. 


Giamente rh 


Fallbrook 


Marine 


Corps Base 
Ne Pendleton 


Image 19: Marine Corps Base Camp Pendleton in relation to San Clemente Border Patrol 
Station and Checkpoint 
Graciela, was returning home after visiting family in Los Angeles. Pancho was 


heading to the Greyhound Station in Oceanside to pick her up, but he missed his exit off 
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Interstate-Five Freeway. Aware that he would ultimately arrive at the San Clemente Border 
Patrol checkpoint if he continued northbound, he exited on the first opportunity that 
presented itself. It was Vandergrift road. He followed the road until he realized he was 
approaching a checkpoint. It was the entrance inspection station to Camp Pendleton. 
“There was no way of turning around. I landed right to them,” said Pancho. The Marine at 
the gate asked where he was going, and then for his driver’s license. Understanding that 
there was no need to prolong the interrogation, Pancho just told the Marine the truth. “I 
told him, I didn’t have one that I was a pollo.” In other words, by using the phrase pollo, 
he indicated that he was undocumented. The Marine then asked him to drive to the side 
and wait on a bench outside of a small trailer by the entrance gate. When he parked his car, 
a second Marine approached him. Pancho had been driving a Black TransAm, and the 
Marine that came-up to him wanted to know more about the vehicle. Pancho explained, “it 
was late at night, and no one else was around, so we just talked about cars until the Border 
Patrol came.” 

The Marine that had initially detained Pancho at the checkpoint had already called 
the Border Patrol. He later apologized to Pancho for doing so and said that he was just 
doing his job. “I told him I understood. I had cigarettes and offered one to them, so we just 
smoked and talked for about two hours until the Border Patrol arrived,”’ Pancho continued 
to tell me. The Border Patrol agents were aggressive to him. “When they saw me, they 
pushed me against the wall, searched me, and then handcuffed me,” Pancho explained. 
“Then they took me to San Clemente, where I waited in a holding cell till the morning 


when they sent me back to Tijuana.” After Pancho did not arrive at the Greyhound Station 
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in Oceanside, his wife Graciela called her brother to pick her up. Pancho explained that 
sometimes if you didn’t show up or disappeared for a few days it was commonly assumed 
that the Border Patrol picked you up. By the following day, Pancho managed to cross back 
and be back at home; he then said, “eso era antes Meno, cuando era mas facil” (that was 
before, Manny, when it was much easier). 

He never openly shared his military checkpoint apprehension story with friends or 
coworkers. It had happened so long ago that few in his current social circle remember it or 
knew him in the mid-1980s when he drove a Pontiac TransAm. As I spent more time in the 
field (eating at more social gatherings), Yolanda’s story, and not so much Pancho’s, would 
find its way into the evening conversations, especially after immigration and “ese viejo” 
emerged as a topic. On more than one occasion, I did hear Pancho defend Yolanda by 
saying, “bueno, a todos nos ha sacado la migra” (well, the Border Patrol has taken us all 
out). By making such a statement, Pancho, despite being a naturalized U.S. citizen, 
construction supervisor, and having three United States born daughters who have all 
graduated from the University of California system, affirmed his position as belonging to 
and understanding the perils, his undocumented friends and workers experience in their 
everyday lives. 

The insider knowledge gained from understanding the vulnerabilities of driving 
while undocumented in San Diego positioned Pancho as empathetic towards border 
security infrastructure projects’ immobilizing effects. Since mobility is a product of capital 


demands, specifically labor, having experienced deportation helps him supervise 
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construction crews, composed mainly of undocumented laborers, who often have to work 
adjacent to the border. 

He is in-tune with the situations, complexities, and feelings of immobility his 
undocumented friends or workers often find themselves in. For this reason, but more 
specifically, to establish friendships communal solidarity, he sometimes helps in “echando 
aguas” for his friends or workers. 

Echando aguas, which in its literal translation means throwing water, is the act of 
serving as a lookout for Border Patrol vehicles on the roads and freeways. Still, more 
specific to the cultural context of anticipated mobilities, the term relates to the act of 
warning or scouting for safe passage as undocumented migrants attempt to transcend 
through a checkpoint or a region known for excessive Border Patrol presence. There are 
many variables to consider when echando aguas. How far ahead must the scout drive, how 
will the communication be interpreted. The act of echando aguas requires carefully planned 
coordinated tactical efforts between someone who is legal and an undocumented 
immigrant. Failure to properly coordinate can result in the detention or deportation of an 
undocumented person. Through the act of echando aguas, reciprocal relationships of trust 
and friendship are reinforced. Since enchendo aguas requires trust it also contributes to 
communal forms of establishing and maintaining subversive mobilities in the United States 


border area. 
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CONCLUSION 


Ethnographically, I illustrated how checkpoints, particularly military checkpoints, 
produced geographies of risks and deportation that emerge through border security 
infrastructure projects’ interdictory characteristics. The two stories presented, Yolanda’s 
and Pancho’s, serve as concrete examples of how security zones, like the military base, 
disrupt the notion that spatial mobility is a right. Accidents happen, mistakes are real, but 
the punishment or, better yet, the consequences are experienced differently for a U.S. 
citizen or an undocumented person. An accidental turn to a military base entrance gate has 
very different circumstances for making such a mistake. 

Although I had heard and studied apprehension stories at checkpoints, I was also 
stopped at a military checkpoint when I accidentally drove to San Diego’s Naval Hospital 
entrance gate in Balboa Park. No later than I had heard Yolanda’s and Pancho’s stories, I 
found myself before a Naval officer in full uniform at an inspection station. Before I could 
fully explain that I had accidentally made a left turn, she asked to see my license and car 
insurance proof. Until she had my driver’s license and proof of insurance in her hand, she 
asked my purpose for being at the gate—I explained that I made the wrong turn. She asked 
me to wait as she entered her kiosks. I could see that she ran my license. Moments later, 
she returned wearing a neon orange safety vest. She also held a traffic stop to sign in one 
hand. She instructed me to wait while she stopped on-coming traffic exiting the Naval 
Hospital. Once the traffic stopped, she walked around to the driver’s side window, handed 
me my license and insurance card. She then instructed me to make a U-turn. As I was 


turning, she then smiled and said, “don’t worry about it, it happens all the time.” If it indeed 
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happens all the time, I wondered how often a simple driving mistake (a wrong turn) has 
ended in deportation. 

Privilege structures mobility—not everyone has the same access to space. When I 
accidentally arrived at the Naval Hospital’s inspection booth, I presented a driver’s license, 
which did not grant me access to the military hospital but allowed me to leave the 
inspection booth without further consequences. While not possessing a driver’s license is 
not an indicator of undocumented status—many do not drive and have no need for a 
driver’s license—it is still a government-issued identification card. Since it is a 
government-issued document, to obtain a driver’s license or state-issued identification 
card, at least in California, requires proof of state residency and proof of legal presence in 
the United States. Since 2015, California state law AB 60 made it possible for 
undocumented migrants to obtain a state Driver’s License, but such licenses hold no federal 
merit. AB 60 Driver’s License indicates that “Federal Restrictions Apply,” therefore, 
making their holder suspect of illegal presence. When apprehended and ultimately 
deported, Yolanda and Pancho did not have driver’s licenses. While their race and broken 
English indicated their difference, their inability to present a driver’s license served as a 
register to the inspectors that marked them as potentially undocumented people. 

Mobilities of anticipation are informed by geographies of deportation risks. These 
are spaces known for checkpoints or Border Patrol presence. Anticipation is learned 
through stories and banter that often serve as cautionary spatial tales of deportation 
prevention as much as they establish communal solidarity (Limon 1994). Operating 


similarly to Michel de Certeau’s (1988:115) rendition of spatial stories, the narrative form 
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of apprehension stories “concern everyday tactics” of undocumented people’s spatial 
practices. When articulated, the stories of encounters help organize cognitive maps 
concerning geographies of risk and mark boundaries of potential deportation zones. 

Produced through collective narratives by the people most affected by the 
checkpoint’s interdictory spatiality, surveillance, or risk of deportation, apprehension 
stories give shape and meaning to the historical and political processes that have positioned 
undocumented Mexican people in their particular sociospatial order. Similar to José 
Limon’s analysis in his ethnography, Dancing with the Devil, where he examines how the 
sharing of stories, bantering, and degrading jokes enhance collectivity to temporarily 
transform the social reality of working-class South Texan Mexicans existence, telling and 
retelling stories of border patrol encounters and military checkpoint apprehensions give 
meaning to the circumstances of undocumented people’s lives. The stories negate 
immigration and border policy’s spatial constraints to offer alternative social, spatial 
orders, and practices. The circulation of apprehension stories shapes forms of sociability 
and community to establish epistemologies of subversive mobilities, as illustrated in the 
process of “echando aguas.” The circulation of apprehension stories also captures moments 
of detainment and deportation to tell of specific locations to avoid and provide possibilities 
for undocumented mobility. 

Access to spatial mobility is one of the privileges often taken for granted, for those 
who have it. After my minor encounter at the Naval Hospital’s checkpoint, I was able to 
go back and live my life, having only slightly been inconvenienced with very minimal 


inspection. I was able to carry on with my day ahead and continue my business. I did not 
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have to coordinate what to do next, calculate how much it would cost to return or borrow 
money to pay for a coyote. Instead, I was free to go and with a smile non the less. Still, as 
a spatial control mechanism, the checkpoint contributes to understanding how to navigate 
geographies where risks of deportation are continually emerging. I was then able to share 
my story with Yolanda, Pancho, and their friends. Through my story, I contributed to their 
spatial knowledge of navigating or avoiding the Naval Hospital at Balboa Park, which now 


forms part of their spatial imagining of San Diego’s geographies of risk and deportation. 
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CONCLUSION 


Waves of red-break-lights flashed ahead. We had been waiting for over six hours, 
and I was nauseous from the exhaust fumes. The Otay Border Crossing was less than half- 
a-mile away, but it would still take four more hours to reach the inspection booth. As I 
rolled the car’s window-up, my phone rang. It was my dad. He always calls when I go to 
Tijuana. I answered and mentioned we were still waiting to cross. He laughed and, in 
Spanish, asked why? “There’s tons of cars cause of the long weekend. Everyone is going 


back home,” I replied. 


Image 20: Otay Border Crossing, Ready Lanes on the left and Regular Crossing Lanes on 
the right 


Earlier that day, I heard the radio traffic report announce 800 vehicles in the regular 
border crossing lanes and 600 in the Ready Lanes—an express crossing lane for United 


States passport cardholders. My father asked if we were in the Ready Lanes? “No, we’re 
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in the regular ones,” defensively, I replied. “You know, it’s always half-the-wait. You 
would have crossed by now,” he said. I then tried to explain that my wife didn’t have her 
passport card, but he interrupted and said, “but you can still WAIT in Ready Lane. Both of 
you don’t have to cross together.” I completely understood what he was saying, but it was 
far too late to go into the Ready Lanes. Surrounded by pick-up trucks hauling camping gear 
and dirt-bikes returning home after the long Labor Day weekend—we were trapped in the 
regular border crossing lanes. There was no way to turn around. 

I hung up the phone and looked towards my wife, who impatiently sat in the 
passenger seat. She asked what my dad had said. “I messed up,” I said to her and continued 
to explain: “we could have been in the Ready Lanes. You would then have to go to the 
pedestrian crossing before we reach the inspection booth and cross on your own—on foot.” 
She laughed, and in a mocking tone, said, “‘aren’t you writing a dissertation on these sort- 
of-things, Mr. borderlands Ph.D. expert! Your dad should be the one getting the Ph.D., not 


1”? 


you. He knows more about this than you do!” Her words captured an unsettling truth: even 
as an insider anthropologist, gathering ethnographic data on access and mobility in the 
place I call home, I did not and will not ever wholly know the intricacies and subversive 


mobilities that consistently evolve with the growth and technological advanced border 


security infrastructure projects emerging in the United States border area. 


DISSERTATION PURPOSE 


The purpose of this dissertation was to examine configurations of space, access, 


and mobility as they relate to border security infrastructure projects’ interdiction of 
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unauthorized migrant and racialized populations in the San Diego region of the United 
States border area. The theoretical arguments and ethnographic data illustrated how the 
mobility of people of Mexican descent, including U.S. citizens, is suspect to inspection, 
specifically in spaces deemed to serve the public. I demonstrated how the militarized 
atmosphere generated by current border enforcement practices and military bases in San 


Diego County contributes to producing geographies of risk, deportation, and anticipation. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


In this dissertation, I demonstrated how the policies that sustain a racialized 
immigration system contribute to undocumented migrations. I argue that support for 
increased border security measures relates to how U.S. nativist groups historically viewed 
and constructed Mexican immigrants and Mexican-Americans in U.S. society—as a 
laboring class. To such groups, Mexican origin people threaten the U.S. national culture 
and the “American way-of-life.” Nativist construction of Mexican migrants and Mexican- 
Americans as a national threat motivated exclusionary immigration laws. As a result of 
such exclusionary laws, the only means for poor people of Latin America—especially from 
Mexico and countries in Central America—to escape poverty or violence is to migrate and 
attempt to enter the United States as undocumented immigrants. Claims to asylum from 
Central Americans fleeing violence are an impossibility. Asylum petitions are currently 
mismanaged or not given priority, especially for members of the infamous Central 
American Caravans. In my analysis of the 2018 migrant caravans, I also showed how 


nativism and anti-immigrant sentiments are transborder in scale. 
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Theoretically, I demonstrated how the United States-Mexican borderlands’ 
bifurcation has led to the United States’ spatial fragmentation. I illustrated how the edges 
of the country—demarcated by the United States border area—are zones where 
constitutional rights can be revoked for racialized populations suspected of unauthorized 
presence in the country—tacial profiling is normalized in the border area. The ethnographic 
analysis demonstrated how the continual proliferation of border security infrastructure 
projects also affects the management and use of public spaces through spatial closures. I 
argued that affectionate border politics emerge to challenge dehumanizing border security 
practices. Through stories of Border Patrol and checkpoint encounters, I illustrated how 
undocumented populations construct cognitive maps of geographies of risk to navigate and 
negotiate everyday mobilities in San Diego County. 

Similar to the way that border identities emerge from the political, social, and 
ecological bifurcation of nation-states (Veléz-Ibafiez 2017 & 1996), I illustrated how 
public space in the United States border area generates epistemological formations of 
mobility within the cultural sensibilities of having to navigate such surveilled and 
racialized space. I argued that the presence of border security infrastructure projects, rather 
than their absence, is something to be anticipated and central to undocumented and 
racialized people’s configurations of access and mobility to public space in the United 


States border area. 
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RESEARCH LIMITATIONS 


The limitations of this dissertation’s ethnographic data are plenty. However, I will 
focus on one major limitation of border crossings ethnography, particularly subversive 
transgressions through checkpoints and inspection stations. I found it rather difficult, if not 
impossible, to observe this phenomenon. As I illustrated in both chapters 4 and 5, the 
checkpoint’s efficacy for the interdiction of migratory mobilities is in its operational 
inconsistency. Sometimes the checkpoints along the highways are in operation, and at other 
times they are not. More than a simple matter of limitations regarding Border Patrol 
checkpoints’ openings and closures is what the checkpoint presents to the undocumented 
populations. Conducting ethnographic research on undocumented people’s access to 
mobilities across checkpoints requires a degree of complacency, contributing to their 
deportation risk. I did not want to put anyone in a position that could have ended in their 
deportation. For this reason, I relied on oral renditions and recollections of checkpoint 


apprehensions and deportations, rather than participant observations. 


AGENDA FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


Although I provide some ethnographic analysis of Border Patrol surveillance and 
the maintenance of public park spaces (Chapter 3), a further ethnographic inquiry into the 
politics of militarization and border enforcement can expand anthropological knowledge 
on the formation of political ecologies of conflict zone avoidance. Border security research 
from the perspective of political ecologies can also develop an ethnographic analysis of the 
cultural form of xenophobic rhetoric used in conservation language and media 


representations of the transborder Tijuana River’s current ecological state. The case of the 
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Tijuana River provides an opportunity to examine the political and historical ecology of 
water treaties between the United States and Mexico and their contribution or challenges 
to the formation of a militarized border. 

Inspired by this dissertation’s research on undocumented mobilities and my 
previous employment as a construction worker in San Diego (Chapter 5), a complete 
ethnographic study on gentrification through the lens of extraction, labor, and migration is 
possible. This proposed research project will examine the role of gypsum and 
undocumented and transborder labor networks in the transformation of San Diego’s 


transborder labor networks and its built environment. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DISSERTATION 


My concern over the increasing power of the Department of Homeland Security, 
particularly its power over all legal jurisdictions, inspired the development of this 
dissertation research. Recent political events related to the construction of border security 
infrastructure projects further motivated me to explore the United States Mexican 
Borderlands from the perspective of space, access, and mobility. The ethnographic research 
and analysis presented in this dissertation advance data on the lived experience, negations, 
tensions, and possibilities of living within proliferating border and military security 
infrastructure projects. My analytical framing of San Diego’s border area as a space of 
containment due to both military and border security infrastructures’ presence illustrated 


how access to mobility is racially segmented. 
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Appendix 


El Corrido de Juanito 


Casi 14 afios 

Sin ir a mi tierra 

A donde naci 

Ya todo ha cambiado 
Le ruego a mi Dios 
No se olviden de mi 


Se murié mi madre 

Y dice mi padre 

Que ya esta muy viejo 
Y no quiere venir 

Y yo sin poder ir 

Y yo sin poder ir 


Trabaje y trabaje 
Tengo muchos dias 
Que no miro el sol 


Mis hijos son grandes 
Y no les entiendo 
No hablan espajfiol 


No han sentido miedo 
Aquel que no ha visto 

Una camioneta de migracion 
O una deportacion 

O una deportacion 


De botitas y sombrero, me miran seguido por el freeway 
Jardinero, cocinero, igual me la rifo diran anyways 


Y aunque me miren pa' abajo, la cara levanto empinandome un bote 
Como quiera soy amigo y también Mexicano Mexicano hasta el tope 


La vida no es facil... 
Y menos aca 
Lo que dicen no es cierto... 
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Nomas de acordarme 

Las miles de cruces 

Que vi en el desierto... 

El Corrido de Juanito, Calibre 50 
Spanish Lyrics: 


Las noches son tristes, 
Pensando y pensando 
En los que se quedaron 
Se me pasa el tiempo, 
Y en ver a mi viejo, 

Y en ver a mi viejo... 


Mas que agradecido 
Estoy con mi dios 
Por lo que me ha dado... 


Les mando un saludo 
A todos mis primos 
Mis tios y hermanos... 


Con los ojos tristes, 
Y paso cansado 
Promete Juanito 

Que va a visitarlos, 
Y poder abrazarlos, 
Y poder abrazarlos... 


De botitas y sombrero 
Me miran seguido 
Por el freeway... 


Jardinero 0 cocinero 
Igual me la rifo 
Diran anyways... 


Y aunque me miren pa' abajo 


La cara levanto 
Empinandome un bote... 
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Lyric Translation: 


Almost 14 years 

Without going to my land 
Where I was born 

Everything has already changed 
I pray to my God 

They don’t forget me 


My mother has died 

And my father says 

That he is already very old 
And does not want to come 
And I can't go 

And I can't go 


I work and work 
It’s been many days 
That I don't see the sun 


My children are grown 
And I can’t understand them 
They don’t speak Spanish 


You haven’t felt fear 

Of the one who hasn’t seen 
An immigration van 

Or a deportation 

Or a deportation 


With boots and a cowboy hat, they look at me on the freeway 
Gardener, cook, I'll handle it all the same, they'll say anyways 


And even if they look at down on me, I lift my head while I drink a can 
Anyway, I'm a friend and also Mexican 
Mexican to the brim 


Life is not easy Life is not easy 
And even less here 
What they say is not true 


Just remembering 
The thousands of crosses 
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That I saw in the desert ... 


The nights are sad 

Thinking and thinking 

Of those that stayed 

Is how I pass time, 

And in seeing my old man, 
And to seeing my old man... 


More than grateful 

I am with my god 

For what he has given me ... 
I send a greeting 

To all my cousins 

My uncles and brothers ... 


With sad eyes 

And tired pace 

Promises Juanito 

To go visit them, 

And to be able to hug them, 
And to be able to hug them ... 


With boots and a cowboy hat, they look at me on the freeway 
Gardener, cook, I'll handle it all the same, they'll say anyways 


And even if they look at down on me, I lift my head while I drink a can 


Anyway, I'm a friend and also Mexican 
Mexican to the brim 
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